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We have not fallen in with the new fashion of keeping 
holidays from two to four weeks in advance of their coming. 
There is some excuse for the monthly magazines, who print 
their December number in November; and yet the advance 
publication of a Christmas number is more incongruous 
than it would be if it came at, Christmas time, dated Janu- 
ary of the next year. The effect of the present custom is 
to dissipate the impression and scatter the good things 
along the way in such profusion that Christmas when it 
comes, in the literary world, seems a little stale. But, 
whatever excuse there may be for the monthlies, we find 
none for the weeklies, and least of all for the dailies, 
whose Christmas numbers appear two or three weeks 
in advance of the time, and thus are lost to view and for- 
gotten before the coming of the day they celebrate. After 
that day comes, which is now prophesied, when all the daily 
papers will be divided into three great classes, and brought 
under the supervision of three editorial boards, no doubt all 
this will be changed. At that time, also, all the magazine 
literature of the country will be consolidated in a few grand 
divisions; and then all the reforms, major and minor, may 
be expected. 

JF 


In the investigation now going on in the coal regions sev- 
eral things are coming to light which will be of future use. 
Some evil things are coming to light, which, once being 
exposed, will be condemned by public opinion and made 
henceforth impossible. Best of all, some noble traits of hu- 
man nature are coming to public notice, and the foundation 
is laid for mutual trust and mutual service, which will make 
impossible the old rigid and sometimes cruel relations be- 
tween those who mine our coal and those who sell it to us. 
In this country there is room enough and work enough for 
everybody if only human beings and their tasks can be properly 
distributed. ‘There is congestion of labor in some places, and 
a scarcity which amounts almost to a famine in others. 
New attention will be drawn to the lamentable fortunes of 
young children compelled to work all night for the benefit of 
those who employ them and those who take their wages. 
There is certainly too much room and too much opportu- 
nity, too much wealth and too much humanity, in the United 
States to make it possible for any length of time that help- 
less boys and girls shall be driven to tasks which are beyond 
their strength, a hindrance to growth, and a bar to the edu- 
cation which is due to every child in a civilized country. 


ee 


Tue simplest explanation is always the best. When we 
hear or read accounts of the intellectual feats of animals, 
with explanations attributing to them occult powers, we feel 
inclined to glorify the old-fashioned gift of common sense. 
Any one who loves animals, not for the profit they bring, 
but for their society, learns many things which seem to be 
hidden from the wise and prudent. All domestic birds 
and animals readily attach themselves to human beings; 
and, when they learn to trust them, they prefer their society 
to that of any other animal. This fact is mysterious. We 
do not attempt to explain it, but simply accept it. The so- 
cial relation being established between animals and men, 
the intelligence of the animal is stimulated in a wonderful 
way. The dog, in the tones, looks, and gestures of his 
master, reads his thought in so far as it relates to himself, 
and quickly forms associations with them. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that a dog can read as we do because he can 
pick out a card on which a certain word is written or 
printed. Suppose he wants meat and brings the card on 
which “meat” is printed. He does not need to spell the 
word as a child would, but simply to identify the right card. 
This he may easily do by noting the form, color, smell, and 
other tokens which he observes because he and his ances- 
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tors have got their living for thousands of years by attend- 
ing to such things. That the dog should pick out the word 
“meat” printed on a card is not half so wonderful as find- 
ing the print of his master’s foot on a highway a mile from 
home. 

ae 


Our orthodox neighbor, the Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist, makes a cheerful and rather unexpected reply to our 
note concerning special providences. We confess it is alittle 
startling, as well as amusing, to be told by a paper which rep- 
resents a combination of Congregational and Presbyterian 
journalism that we are behind the times if we did not know 
that the thing we were expecting had gone by. We are not 
at all disappointed : we are only glad to be reminded that we 
are not keeping up with the liberal procession in Evangelical 
churches. ‘The following is the editor’s note: ‘‘Our Unita- 
rian contemporary, the Christian Register, has been ‘expect- 
ing to find in some of our religious exchanges arguments for 
a special providence drawn from the wonderful weather 
which, in the States most affected by the coal strike, makes 
the people in November almost independent of the dealers.’ 
We judge you have been disappointed. And this may be due 
to the fact that you have yourself quite failed to perceive that 
‘the religious press’ — with possibly one exception — is not 
to-day edited in the spirit of the sixteenth century. A re- 
ligious newspaper of the twentieth century — especially an 
organ of the intellectual and intelligent Unitarian denomina- 
tion — should not be occludent to the progress of the 
Zeitgeist,” 

rd 


Tue Jnterior, calling attention to our note on special 
providences, really accepts the general drift of it. The editor 
says that “the devout believer of to-day is less ready than 
his father was to place his finger on one circumstance and 
another, and mark it as a particular act of God’s benevo- 
lence.” The editor says that we take cheer ‘“‘in the belief 
that orthodox Christians have come to understand that spe- 
cial providences are impossible. The conclusion is shal- 
low.” We did not say that. We said something which had 
in it the same meaning that the Jy/erzor puts into its own 
statement: ‘‘A man may not know whether there is better 
providence for him in a warm day, a bucket of coal, or a 
shivering trial of his constancy; but many a man has been 
grandly strong to meet the world in absolute positiveness 
that he would get the providence that was best for him, 
whatever it might be. And we believe he always gets it.” 
So say we, and say it gladly. In our original note we said, 
‘Men are not less religious because they now see that the 
most trivial events take their place in a vast order, of which 
the law is good, and the end beneficent.” 


rd 


Tue English language is suffering violence in many ways. 
Among those who are forgetting its grace and beauty, the 
elements of its power, and the right use of it, are the stu- 
dents of pure and applied science, who, being eager in 
youth to get at their work directly, despise such mere scho- 
lastic accomplishments as rhetoric, grammar, and logic. 
The result often is that, when they have discovered something 
of importance which they are eager to give to the world and 
which the world ought to know, they have no vehicle of lan- 
guage and style worthy to convey their noble facts and great 
ideas to the public. For instance, one sufficiently eminent 
to write with authority on astronomy makes the following 
statement: ‘Great thinkers of the past have thought that 
the sun and its planets, including the earth, existed long ago 
in a diffused nebulous state, rotating on its axis, from which 
the sun and its planets have evolved by the natural forces 
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of attraction and condensation. 
theory is widely accepted among astronomers.” 


At the present time this 
One who 
did not know the facts in advance would naturally suppose 
that a “nebulous state ” turned “on its axis,” and that from 
this axis the sun and its planets were evolved. Whatever 
study may be elective in school or in college, the study and 
use of one’s native language ought not to be omitted. Many 
a scientific man has learned in middle life, with bitter regret, 
that he must take a lower place than he deserves among his 


' fellow-workers because he cannot tell what he knows in lan- 


guage that is intelligible and attractive. Others have been 
hindered in their course, and never knew the reason why. 


a 


RocER Wotcort was, by common consent of all who knew 
him, a typical gentleman of the finest type of the old colo- 
nial stock. As Governor of Massachusetts, he was accepted 


_ wherever he went as one who had come to his place of honor 


by virtue of qualities which made him not only a rare illus- 
tration of the graces of culture, but also one who, by his 
physical perfection and his spotless manhood and his clear 
intelligence, was fitted to be a governor of men. Like the 
old Governor Roger Wolcott of a century and a half ago 
in Connecticut, in every relation of life he might be chosen 
by mothers as a model for their sons, by patriots as an 
example to the private citizen, and by the country as a 
model to administrators and governors. These things 
Bishop Lawrence has set forth in a sketch glowing with the 
appreciation of a friendship which had lasted nearly a life- 
time. We have had no more shining illustration of the 
work our faith may do than was given by Roger Wolcott in 


his private life, in his religious home at King’s Chapel, or 


in his service in our National Conference and Unitarian 


Association. : 
od 


Wuat we call consciousness in common life represents 
but a very small part of the life which manifests itself in 
thought and action. Greatness consists in the amount and 


_ quality of the hidden life which is brought to view and kept 


under control. Greatness is also shown in the ability to see 
the nobleness which lies sleeping, but never dead, in ordi- 
nary human beings. The pre-eminence of Jesus as a religious 
teacher was shown in many ways, but especially in his abil- 
ity to read not merely the conscious thoughts of men, but 
the secret possibilities in them, the hopes, the fears, and the 
powers which lay out of sight behind their shallow lives. 
The ordinary philosopher easily proves other men to be 


false. The great religious Teacher makes children wise, and 


sinners candidates for the kingdom of heaven. Wisdom is 
gaining ground in our time by its explorations in that vast 
wonderland which, behind the conscious life of every human 
being, stretches away toward eternity and infinity. At 
Christmas time we remember the human and divine love 
through which the “thoughts of many hearts ” were revealed, 


ed 


Socratism is making advances in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and we shall probably soon have two or three 
experiments in municipal government worked out under the 
control of the socialists. We have no fear of theresult. We 
think that Massachusetts is just the place to make the experi- 
ment, and that, the sooner it is made, the better. If the re- 
sult is good, all men will have knowledge of it ; and it will be ac- 
cepted. If the result is bad, it will not be final or fatal, and 
there is no State in the Union where it could do less harm than 
in the one where social and economic traditions have been 
continuous from the old colonial days. If the result is evil, 
men will take warning by it, and, out of some transient dis- 
turbance, there will come an increased steadiness and confi- 
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dence in our social institutions. It will not take long to - 
work out the problem far enough to see what the answer is 
going to be. No amount of theory will be half so valuable 
as a little experience. 


The Christmas Child, 


The Wise Men of the East came to Bethlehem; and, 
“when they were come into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped 
him.” The gospel narrative sets the scene with the young 
child in the midst, a symbolic picture good for all time, 
and typical also of the spirit and work of Jesus himself. If 
we were to select but one scene in his ministry to illustrate 
the spirit of his gospel, and the effect it has produced in the 
world, we should choose that one in which he took a little 
child and set him in the midst of his disciples, and told them 
that he was the sign and type of the coming kingdom. He 
was the first and only one among religious teachers and 
founders of religion to select a child and that which the 
child stands for, to show what the kingdom of God was like. 

He was the first and only religious leader of mankind to 
see, and to say, that all the fortunes of mankind under the 
divine government in this world and the world to come may 
be described in the language which originates in the ideal 
human family. God is our Father, heaven is our home, this 
earth is one of the many mansions of the Father’s house, 
all men are brethren, and the laws which properly control 
society and bind it together are the laws which spring out of 
fatherhood, motherhood, sonship, and brotherhood. 

With the wisdom of the ages the Catholic Church has 
wrought untold good by setting the Madonna and the Child 
before the eyes of all men. Christmas Day is the children’s 
day, the day when the Christ-child rules in the affections of 
innumerable human creatures. The influence of that typi- 
cal child, extending over nearly twenty centuries, has brought 
comfort to sorrowing parents, it has softened the hearts of 
rulers and the oppressors of the poor, it has made the lives 
of children everywhere more tolerable, and it has brought 
into common life and put into the place of honor the tender 
sentiments and honorable virtues which had no proper place 
and authority in the ancient home and society. 

The child and the sentiments of the home which Jesus 
set in the midst of his disciples have come to something like 
supreme authority in the organization of modern life. In 
their name the State now says that woman shall not be 
forced to labor which degrades and dishonors her, that the 
children who toil in mines and mill and shops and the 
streets shall be set free, lest premature labor rob them of 
their birthright of happiness. For the sake of the child, 
more and more the family, the school, and the church are 
guarded and perfected. One might almost say that all legis- 
lation which does not affect the welfare of children might 
be abolished, and certainly that all creeds which cannot be 
expressed in the language of the human home may now be 
laid aside. The civilization of any nation may be accurately 
tested by the way in which women and children are treated 
by law and by custom. Moreover, that which is best in 
civilization comes out of the new and rising respect for 
woman, for motherhood, and for the child. We are begin- 
ning to see, and some day, seeing it, we shall act upon the 
truth, that every generation of children rightly bred and 
cared for will be the seed from which will come an improved 
harvest of humanity. No legislation, education, social re-ad- 
justment, and attention to the problems of poverty and 
crime begin to equal in possibilities for good the work 
which might be done to start a new generation on the way 
of life with all unnecessary obstacles removed and the doors 
of every noble opportunity opened wide, with an impetus 
given to progress by the awakening of the noble sentiments 
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which are latent in the heart of every child. The progress 
made in scientific invention and material prosperity may be 
matched in any generation of men and women wise enough 
to give for once mind, might, money, and personal service 
to the children, in order to fit them for the new civilization 
which is now due,—the new kingdom of God which is at 
hand. 


Pictures of Jesus. 

Some one has said, “ Why have we never yet painted a 
beautiful Jesus?” The question is pertinent. The answer 
will affect not only our art, but our religion. It concerns the 
innermost character of Christianity. Why have we not got 
a thoroughly beautiful Jesus ? Every country and every age 
undertakes to paint itself in some way into the face of this 
Master. Jesus was not what we have portrayed. He was 
young, vigorous, and beautiful. He had a trade of his own, 
and belonged to the laboring classes; but he was at the 
same time highly educated in the schools of the day. It is 
not to be believed that he wore habitually, if he wore at all, 
a face of sadness and depression. On the contrary, it must 
have been a face of confident gladness and determination 
that points toward victory. _It must have been a strong face, 
full of resolute power, and yet a face full of tenderness and 
sweetness. These two always go together in their perfection. 
The beautiful can never be brought out in connection with 
weakness. Is the error not, in art, precisely where it has 
been in theology? ‘The effort is to portray a man whose 
whole soul is tortured with facts of an angry God, atone- 
ment to be made by blood, and the conviction that a large 
share of humanity is to be plunged into eternal torture. In 
this way Jesus comes to be pictured as the concentration of 
anticipated failure. He is not the aspiration of humanity. 
He does not express the culmination of hopes and thought 
and faiths precedent, nor has his eye an outlook on that 
grand upward trend of humanity which is expressed in evolu- 
tion. If you will study the Gospels, even as badly reported 
as we have them, you will see that no such conception of 
Jesus is correct. Take that passage alone, which is a sort 
of keynote to his thought, that no one can enter the king- 
dom of heaven except as a little child, and you will see how 
false has been the conception of this beautiful teacher. Itis 
impossible for those who are not students of evolution, 
those who suppose men are failures and not a success, and 
that they were created but a few years ago and are under 
the wrath of their Creator, to comprehend the character of 
Jesus. There is no satisfying a false view of man but by 
filling up the picture with gods, with judgments, with 
heavens and hells. What have you, then, to do with Jesus 
but to make of him a half-god and half-man, charged with 
infinite anxiety, but with an assured certainty that his holiest 
and nobiest efforts must fail? In this way, Jesus ceases to 
be a child of humanity and product of nature. Lord Bacon 
says, “ The kingdom of nature is like the kingdom of heaven 
in this, that you can enter it only by becoming as a little 
child.” Ifyou wish to paint Jesus, you must first know who 
Jesus was. “Only by a childlike spirit, coming with a fresh 
love for facts, can you see that Jesus is the prophecy of the 
old era of brute force, facing henceforth toward love and 
truth.” He is the captain of a new age, of a new thought, 
of a great hope that is to burst into flower and fruitage for- 
evermore. What this age wants of Jesus is to feel the 
warmth of his love, not to look ona pitiful son of Mary, 
disappointed, sad, and almost hopeless. His face should 
express the intensest conviction of power and assured vic- 
tory. ‘ You will lose rather than gain if you approach Jesus 
as the mere makeshift of a creative failure, a patch on the 
torn plan of aGod. Behold him, rather, as a Christ of human 
progress, the seal of a glorious past of humanity, expressed 
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in his forward-looking personality; a pledge of a future, for- 
ever unfolding and evolving, but which, as it more speedily 
evolves, will ever repeat with tenderer love the word, ‘ Jesus.’” 
No one is fit to paint Jesus who undertakes to worship him 
as out of the line of humanity,— a supernatural product, with 
only a modicum of human sympathies, borrowed from his 
mother, Mary. This Jesus is to reappear, at some future 
date, to pronounce judgment, and doom to eternal hells 
those who have not heard his name and believed his doc- 
trine and his divinity. In this way the whole tenor of the 
teachings and life of Jesus is reversed, and to paint sucha 
Christ is a necessary failure. Will the time ever come when 
we shall be able to place this magnificent character in the 
true light,— in society, in art, in religion? 

Christmas comes around to us annually with this sug- 
gestion repeated: Do we yet really know Jesus? Is Chris- 
tianity, in its evolution, really the product of the teachings 
of this master in Israel? Fortunately, Christmas has 
escaped the spirit of Christian theology,— that theology which 
arose from the asceticism of the early centuries. It comes 
to us with good cheer, broad hopes, and a spirit of humane’ 
toleration that carries us back of the saints who scorned the 
world, and even of Saint Paul himself, to him who taught in 
parables that can be read with, admiration and accept- 
ance by every race upon the earth. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Christmas Spirit. 


The tests of a man are in the questions he asks and the sat- 
isfactions that he seeks. The range and quality of a man’s 
cravings are the measure of his worth. The happiness of 
life lies not so much in what we have as in what we want. 
How much of the power of sacred Scripture is involved in 
the expression of the sense of expectation. It is the hope 
of the coming Messiah that gives to the books of the Old 
Testament much of their poetic charm and permanent 
power of inspiration. That exciting prophecy upheld the 
Jewish people through generations of defeat and humilia- 
tion. The same spirit pervades the later writings of the 
New Testament. The apostles lived in the daily expecta- 
tion of the second coming of Christ. Sometimes it seems 
as if they expected immediately to see the opening sky and 
the descending chariot. At others they seem to have an- 
ticipated what has really come to pass, the slow and gradual 
conquest of the world by the spirit of Jesus Christ. What- 
ever the form of their hope, the secret of the apostolic per- 
sistence is ever in the confidence that ‘the -Lord is at 
hand.” 

Every step in human progress has been won by loyalty to 
an ideal. Wherever men have devoted themselves not to 
material, but to ideal ends, there the world’s heroes and sa- 
viors have been born. If at this Christmas-tide we are to 
have a new birth of the Christ-spirit, we must cherish more 
cheerful and invigorating anticipations, we must have more 
noble discontent with existing conditions, we must cultivate 
the forecasting spirit by which we may discern in the pres- 
ent the seeds of the future, in the seen the symbols of the 
unseen. 

Such an outreaching sense does not necessarily remove 
us from the limitations of the actual. It does not take our 
feet off the ground. The true prophet of the future is, after 
all, he who best understands the present. Insight is fore- 
sight. Too many lives miss the power of a great expecta- 
tion because of their self-satisfaction. They feel no needs. 
In the routine of daily occupation they find enough to keep 
hands busy and desires quiet. Like that Bethlehem inn 
where the weary mother of Jesus sought entrance, there is 
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“no room” for ideals, A great, impenetrable crowd of 
worldly interests bars the way. Materialism clips the wings 
of hope, it robs men of their souls, it makes love and faith 
simply animal instincts and God a colossal enigma. The 
Christmas spirit brings to the men who are falling into the 
darkness of materialism the emancipating power of a new 
hope. It teaches them how to transfigure their very mate- 
rialism so that it shall not be a pillar of cloud concealing 
spiritual realities, but a pillar of fire revealing them. 

The Christmas spirit is not just a matter of sentiment. It 
is not a thing to be looked at, like the electricity of the 
Aurora borealis which paints the northern sky with transient 
beauty. It is a thing to be harnessed and utilized, like the 
electricity that does the work of daily life. Hope ought to 
be an active inspiration, not merely a passive comforter. 
We need an expectation that drives to an endless pursuit, 
that lifts us out of the weariness of trifles and carries the 
assurance of fulfilment. 

The Christ-spirit comes not in answer to formal prayer or 
verbal supplication. It finds no resting-place in ecclesiasti- 
cisms or theological formulas, It seeks some other Bethle- 
hem to be born in. The Christ-spirit comes into the hearts 
that bravely aspire and that prove in daily life the dynamic 
power and the patience of hope. It comes to those who, 
looking up, rejoice in the approaching footsteps on the 
mountain of him who publishes peace. It is born in the 
souls that earnestly crave a more steadfast righteousness 
and a larger serviceableness. SamuEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


‘Ir appears certain that the Venezuelan imbroglio will be 
settled by arbitration. Following Lord Lansdowne’s an- 
nouncenfent in Parliament at the beginning of last week, that 
the United States had transmitted to the British govern- 
ment President Castro’s offer that the claims against Vene- 
zuela be submitted to arbitration, it became apparent that 
Venezuela’s proposal had the hearty sanction of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hay. The desire of the United 
States that a further conflict be avoided in Venezuela was 
emphasized later in the week by a communication to the 
interested powers from President Roosevelt, suggesting that 
the controversy be arbitrated and naming the International 
Court at The Hague as a suitable tribunal to adjudicate the 
claims. That the President's suggestion was acceptable in 
principle to Germany and Great Britain, the two powers 
which sent ultimatums to Venezuela, became quickly appar- 
ent. In their responses to Mr. Hay’s note, however, both 
powers suggested that the President of the United States 
serve as arbitrator in the dispute. 


ed 


Tue investigations which are being conducted by the 
President’s commission into the condition of life and labor 
in the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania continue to 
attract general attention. In the course of the past three 
weeks the commission sitting in Scranton, Penn., has been 
examining miners, both union and non-union, and members 
of miners’ families; and pitiful stories have been told before 
it of child labor in the mines and exactions by the companies, 
on the one hand, and the persecution of non-union men by 
their organized fellow-workmen, on the other. The element 
of child labor has been especially conspicuous in some of 


the testimony. While the commission is continuing its work’ 


of adjusting the relations between the operatives and opera- 
tors in the anthracite region, the mines are being operated 
to their normal capacity. But, in spite of the continued pro- 
duction, the scarcity of coal is causing suffering among the 
poor of the cities, which does not diminish in acuteness as 
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the season advances. In most of the cities of the Northern 
Atlantic States the question of an immediate coal. supply 
remains a grave public problem. 


& 


In a subsequent interchange of communication between 
Washington, London, and Berlin, it was shown that the 
President much preferred that the issue be submitted to the 
International Court at The Hague, but that, if the parties 
to the controversy failed to approve that tribunal, he would 
accept the office of arbitrator in the interests of humanity 
and peace. It is understood in Washington that the Presi- 
dent’s function as arbitrator would not involve the United 
States in the enforcement of his, findings, nor would it have 
the effect of making the federal government a party to the 
controversy, either directly or in point of ultimate respon- 
sibility. It is pointed out that Venezuela’s desire to retain 
her credit among the nations will operate strongly to make 
the arbitrator’s award binding upon her. Moreover, the 
arbitrator will not undertake the task of adjudication until 
all the three powers most directly concerned in the pend- 
ing conflict shall have agreed to accept his findings as 
binding and final upon both sides. 


wv 


An interesting experiment to determine scientifically the 
effects of different food preservatives upon the human sys- 
tem is being conducted in Washington, under the auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture. A dozen young men of © 
healthy constitutions began last week to live on a diet fur- 
nished by the department. An admixture of borax and 
other substances used in the preparation of canned meats 
and other foods will be included in the fare of the subjects 
of the experiment, which will extend over a sufficiently long 
period to enable the effects of the adulterants to become 
plainly apparent. It is the conviction of Mr. Wiley, the 
chemist of the department, that most of these preservatives 
are not injurious to health in the moderate quantities in 
which they are used in the packing of foods. Mr. Wiley’s 
experiments, apart from their general public interest, are of 
special importance to American food exporters, because it is 
thought that Mr. Wiley’s scientific conclusions will contro- 
vert the contentions of some foreign governments that cer- 
tain American foods are injurious to health because of the 
substances which are used in their preparations. 


Sicnor Marconi, who has been developing his system of 
wireless telegraphy, made the announcement at the beginning 
of the week that he had succeeded in transmitting wireless 
messages of ordinary commercial length between Table Head 
Station, Cape Breton, where he had been at work for the 
past month, and Poldhu, Cornwall, England. The achieve- 
ment was greater than anything that has yet been recorded 
in development of trans-oceanic communication without the 
aid of wires. The inventor transmitted one message from 
the governor-general of Canada to King Edward. After 
the first triumph of his system, Signor Marconi sent an- 
other message addressed to the London Times. It was 
announced from Table Head Station that the communication 
over the ocean had been established without any difficulty, 
and that the messages were readily sent and readily received. 
While the Italian inventor was announcing his latest success 
with wireless telegraphy, a Pacific cable steamship was lay- 
ing the cable that is to connect Asia and America by direct 
route. 

ed 


Mors gifts from John D. Rockefeller to the University of 
Chicago were announced last week by President William R. 
Harper of the university. Mr. Rockefeller has added 
$1,226,000 to his previous contributions to the funds of the 
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institution, and the sum total of his gifts to the university 
now amount to more than $12,000,000. Under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Harper, who is one of the youngest and most 
energetic among the heads of great American educational 
institutions, Chicago University has been steadily extending 
its influence and its curriculum. The recent disputes among 
the ersonne/ of the institution on political and economic 
questions have had only a temporary effect upon the general 
standing of the university. Mr. Rockefeller is credited with 
the intention to contribute all the money to the university 
that may be necessary to make it one of the most thorough 
and complete among the higher educational institutions in 
the country. 
F 


Tue aspect of the Venezuelan imbroglio that continues to 
interest the English people in the most direct way is the 
relation between Germany and Great Britain upon which the 
joint Anglo-German action in Venezuelan waters was based. 
English editors are protesting more loudly than ever before 

_ against apy national policy that would involve Great Britain 
in the activities of the German foreign office. Even so con- 
sistent a supporter of the existing government as the London 
Times has admitted the danger to British interests that may 
lurk in the agreement by which London and Berlin made 
common cause in the present exigency. There is a general 
cry in England that Great Britain must maintain her “ splen- 
did isolation,” so far as Germany is concerned at any rate, 
and must keep her hands free to act as circumstances may 
require without the necessity of consulting the wishes or inter- 
ests of an ally. The one important result of the state of 
war in Venezuela has been the strong revival of the anti- 
German feeling in Great Britain. 


Brevities. 


Christmas Day is our publication day. ‘Therefore, we 
recognize the fitness of holding our celebration on that 
day. 


A holy birth at the beginning, a consecrated lifetime, and 
a glorious immortality at the end make Jesus the promise 
and type of a perfected humanity. 


In Chicago they are advertising coal as if they had it to 
burn. In Boston, dealers are begging the public to stay 
away from their depleted coal-bins. 


Now is the time to let up on the Jew. Let us learn to 
treat him as an individual human being on his merits, with- 
out regard to ancient antipathies. ‘ A Merry Christmas” to 
the Jew! 


In a notice of Arthur Lincoln, Esq., last week, the word 
treasurer was plainly written, and yet by some mysterious 
process in the mind of the compositor it was changed to 
‘‘ president,’’ and so printed. 


That which makes Christmas increasingly acceptable to 
all men of good will, whether Jew or Gentile, is its expres- 
sion of universal sympathy and good cheer. It is the nor- 
mal expression of health, happiness, brotherly love, and mu- 
tual helpfulness. 


Everybody who believes anything has a creed. If he 
states it, he teaches a doctrine. The creed and the doctrine 
become obnoxious, even if good in themselves, whenever 
they are thrust upon other people, and enforced with pains 
and penalties of any kind. 


Even the most orthodox of the Orthodox have in all the 
Christian ages differed among themselves as to the precise 
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nature of the events described as the miraculous birth of 
Jesus and his resurrection from the dead. The tendency 
now in all churches is toward an interpretation which will 
bring these events within the natural course of universal 
human history. 


Mr. Munsey predicts the time when, by consolidation of 
the daily papers of the country, it will be possible to pay for 
expert service of the highest kind. In those days, he says, 
an editor will receive a salary of $100,000. But why stop 
at a $100,000? If Mr. Schwab is worth a $1,000,000 a 
year to a business corporation, why will not a competent 
editor be worth as much, or more, in the good time coming ? 


The kind of special providence we object to is illustrated 
in the remark that the hand of God is seen in the sale of 
the Park Street Church in Boston for $1,250,000, The 
property was bought ninety years ago for $50,000. Be- 
cause it is one of the most eligible sites in the city of Boston 
for business, it is now worth a million and a quarter. The 


difference between $50,000 and the selling price is the _ 


gift of the city of Boston, made in the remission of taxes 
for service rendered to the community which enabled the 
church to hold the property. Our objection is to the idea 
that the hand of God is specially shown in transactions 
that are advantageous to churches and holy men, and is not 
shown in other equally important affairs. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Memoir of Mr. Dall. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — : 

I have just, been reading a ‘ Memorial” of Charles H. 
Dall, and it has impressed me so much that I wish to do 
good by communicating my interest in it to others. ‘There 
does not seem to be a publisher, only a printer’s name 
is on the title-page; but I imagine that our book agent at 
25 Beacon Street will be able to furnish copies to those 
wishing to procure them. First there is a selected sonnet 
by Anne Whitney that would be worth the price of the 
book if it cost any amount of money; then a sketch of 
Mr. Dall’s life by his friend, John H. Heywood, that man 
of saintliest spirit; then various reminiscences and appre- 
ciations tenderly gathered up. I notice with pleasure that 
one of the most beautiful tributes appeared in the Christian 
Register soon after Mr. Dall’s death, and one of the most 
important is an account of Mr. Dall’s schools in: India, 
which is signed by Mrs. Dall. I must have known — but, 
if so, how could I have forgotten? — the story of his voyage 
to India, whither he went (most literally on Zz side) 
“a dying man to dying men,” sick almost to death the 
whole way out on a sailing vessel, and carried ashore on a 
litter to begin his arduous work. Was ever a less promis- 
ing beginning? The first great missionary of Christianity 
was nowhere in comparison with him for “ perils by water.” 
What a strange adventure was his on the Great Eastern, 
when, as if by an unseen hand, he was turned back on 
his homeward course, and, too sick to tempt again the 
Atlantic, went back overland to India. I wonder if the 
stories of the old-time missionary saints had half so much 
reality of marvellousness in them as his. I think of him as 
one of the most providential of men, in the best sense of 
the word, his seeming failures hedging him in on every 
side but that of his right way. But I meant only to call 
attention to the book, and this I do with a sincere desire 
to have it better known, J. W. CHADWICK. 

Brooxtyn, N.Y, ; , 


—<< 
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For the Christian Register. 


O Happy Hills. 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


O happy hills of Nazareth 
Which cradled his low birth 

Whose coming, like the morning’s breath, 
Was day-dawn for the earth ! 


O happy fields of Galilee} 
Which his tired feet have trod, 

Who taught us man’s divinity 
And the humanness of God! 


O happy even on the cross 
Who, shrouded in Death’s night, 
Found gain of all things in his loss, 
And entered into light ! 


O happy kingdom of our dream, 
Which, through sweet love’s increase, 

Shall see the earth with plenty teem, 
And warfare hushed to peace ! 


O happy vision of th’ unseen,— 
One house or here or there; 

Rooms many; death the door between; 
And all divinely fair ! : 


Christmas. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


The present winter has already brought us some unusual 
suffering, and threatens to bring us more. But it brings 
also the festival which keeps alive in our hearts a flame 
kindled nearly two thousand years ago, and made ever 
brighter and clearer by the growing lapse of centuries. Still, 
as the consecrated day draws near, our thoughts anticipate 
the moment of this auspicious birth, and call up the 
gracious picture of the young mother with her heavenly 
babe, the manger which was his cradle, the Eastern sages 
who journeyed from far to do him homage. 

From the forests of Maine come trains laden with the 
trees on which are to hang the Christmas gifts. The shops 
are gay with toys for young and old. Streets and houses 
resound with the well-known greeting, “ Merry Christmas!” 
The churches are decked and thronged. Prayer, music, 
eloquence, all unite in giving thanks to God for the Babe 
of Bethlehem. Some good fruit ought to come from these 
beautiful flowers of religious sentiment. ‘The flower 
fadeth,” but it leaves behind it a seed which is bound to 
spring up in beauty ever renewed. ‘‘ The word of our God 
shall stand forever.” Surely, with each Christmas he sends 
us some new word which may require the whole of the 
coming year for its interpretation. 

One instance of this divine word I find in a deepened 
sense of the incalculable worth which may be wrapped up in 
a single human life. 

This babe, born of working people, cradled among the 
oxen in the stall, what is he to accomplish in the busy 
world of grown men and women? How feeble is his cry, 
how helpless his little body! Who could dream, looking at 
him, that he should one day alter the face of human society, 
that, long after the old Jerusalem has perished, men of all 


- nations shall greet him as a savior? 


The child was lowly born, indéed; but his nurture was 
noble. His mother was a woman of prayer, a spiritual 
saint, His paternal mansion was the home of honest labor, 
of devout instruction. He had the laws of Moses, the 
psalms of David, the visions of Isaiah. His parents have 
so trained him that, when with them he visits the sacred city, 
he is found discoursing with the teachers of their religion. 
Work, prayer, deep thought, and simple. living bring him to 
man’s estate, when the secret of his genius is revealed to 
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him. Its rare gifts may command all the glittering prizes 
of ambition, but his dreams are not of these. A work of 
deliverance is before him. His shall it be to break the 
bonds of ignorance and superstition, to reconcile the cruel 
hatreds which divide the human family. He knows the 
starting-point of his mission: of its further progress he only 
says, ‘‘ Other sheep I have, who are not of this fold.” 

He hears the terrible sentences of the Jewish law read from 
the desk of the synagogue, but he has found a law of love 
whose obligations and rewards are far beyond those of the 
ancient manual. He sees the smoke of the burnt offering 
ascend from the altar of the temple, but he has divined the 
inner sacrifice of which the other is an obsolete emblem. 
The priest stands charged with a mystical office of propitia- 
tion between man and his Creator. Jesus knows that the 
beneficent Father asks for no such intervention; and this 
vision of the divine Parent and of the human family as his 
offspring is no mere dream, but the foreshewing of a peace 
and blessedness to endure with the eternal thingsof God. _ 

One word, then, of the Christmas message is hope,— hope 
unbounded and unending, hope for child and parent, for the 
dawn of life and its silent ending. 

Another word is charity, and in this connection I cannot 
refrain from mentioning one of the chronic uncharities of 
Christendom which we may pray that coming Christmases 
may amend. I mean by this the cruel hatred which in 
other lands more than this hangs about the Hebrew race. 
The Jew may be unsympathetic and isolated : we have 
done our best to make him so. He may outwit us in the 
world of finance: the persecution of ages has left him no 
other domain. When, on the other hand, we consider what 
we owe him, this glorious Bible with its priceless records 
and inspirations, our question should be how to requite the 
unspeakable gift. We diminish nothing of the homage 
due to our beloved Christ when we revere the oracles which 
it was given him to truly interpret. Even as Old and New 
Testament are given to us bound in one volume, so should 
Jew and Christian stand together for the world’s enlargement 
and redemption. 

To conclude, then, this is a world which God has created 
for good, and which he perpetually redeems from its errors 
through the agency of his anointed ones. 

It is permitted to all of us to learn of them, to walk with 
them and with him. 

Boston, MAss. 


The Christmas Season. 


BY REV. C. G. AMES, D.D. 


The Christmas customs and associations constantly tend 
to deeper and richer meanings. No other holiday is so ex- 
pansive in spirit; no other spreads its foreglow and after- 
glow over so long a period. “The Christmas season” is a 
significant phrase. There is no such “ season ” for Memorial 
Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, and hardly for Thanks- 


-giving,— partly, perhaps, because they come when we have 


less leisure, but more because they are charged with less 
weighty import. Patriotism touches local or national senti- 
ment, Christmas appeals to what is common and uni- 
versal: it brings together the human and the divine. 

There are high portents in the sky of our minds. We, too, 
are led by the Star; we, too, hear the Song; we, too, jour- 
ney with Shepherds and Magi, and kneel before the Mother 
and the Child, ; 

A sacred hush falls on the world. All sorts and condi- 
tions of men are aware of a gentle influence,— softening, 
sweetening, reproving, and winsome. We put out feelers 
toward our fellows. In mansion and hovel there is a dialect 
of deference, a ritual of kindness, a devising of libera 
things. Neighbors and strangers exchange signals of good 


St 


will. A ripple of good cheer runs across the land and 
around the world. 

The destitute and the wretched are remembered. A 
humane whisper penetrates the prisons. Rough-voiced 
sailors out on the wintry sea recall the innocent joys of 
childhood, and send thoughts of unwonted tenderness back 
to the old land and to the churches they had almost forgot- 
ten. In athousand lowly homes parents contrive to brighten 
and gladden the little people by some toothsome morsel, 
some pleasant game, some bit of color to light up the drab 
dulness of common life. Coarseness, cruelty, meanness, 
vulgarity, slink into the background, as if ashamed of them- 
selves. Imagination kindles and glows at the picture of one 
holy family, as if the natural were hallowed by the super- 
natural. 

An old legend tells how once a year the lost souls are 
allowed to come up out of hell, just fora glimpse of the dear 
old sunlight and a breath of the sweet air; but they all drop 
back again into their bottomless perdition. 

‘Christmas comes but once a year,” with its uplift and 
glimpse of the glory. It-has been celebrated ever since the 
days of Constantine, but there has never been enough of its 
spirit to go round. Why must we sink back into the sad 
old ways of selfish, sordid, and sensual living? Shall we 
talk of peace and good will only through the short days of 
December, and then resume the practice of unbrotherly 
greed and strife, of social exclusiveness and commercial 
crowding, of chauvinism and jingoism, just as if no mes- 
senger or message of light and love had ever come to earth? 
Why may not “the Christmas season” expand to the 
breadth of the year and of the world? 

Boston, Mass. 


A Cheerful Greeting. 


BY HON. JOHN D. LONG, 


I am happy to comply with your request for a cheerful 
Christmas word to the Register. I have just read Mr. 
George Willis Cooke’s excellent book on “ Unitarianism in 
America.” One sadness in my reading it is that nearly all 
the shining names that glitter along its pages are names of 
those who have done their work and gone to their rest. But 
the story of our denomination, of its brilliant and enfran- 
chising career, of the men who have been its leaders and 
exponents, and of the institution of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Register, is more interesting than any 
one biography, because it is the composite interest of many 
lives and individualities massed in that noble work for truth 
and good which we enjoy to-day. With what ornament of 
erudition, of eloquence, of learning, of devotion, and of fer- 
vent zeal is it not illustrated! 

One cannot help thinking: What were their Christmas 
hopes? To what future of the Unitarian denomination were 
they looking? Whatever it was, it was not exactly the de- 
nomination of to-day, in allits workings and sentiments, any 
more than the world at large, which they forecast, is the 
marvellously expanded world of to-day. It is not within the 
capacity of the human mind to grasp the enlargement of the 
future or the directions which that enlargement will take. 
In mere denominational lines the letter of their hopes — 
which, could they have foreseen more, would very likely 
have been of modified cast— probably .has not been con- 
summated. But the spirit of their hope, the spirit of their 
faith, has leavened the whole lump of the world beyond all 
their dreams. Let us take heart in our turn, and doubt not 
that the future before us, while we can form no adequate 
idea of its ways, and while no doubt many things that now 
seem full of promise will fade out and many things that now 
seem full of peril will be of good import, will see the steady 
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betterment of mankind, the still “ more light ” of new truth, 
merrier Christmases, and purer religion,— all in part the un- 
folding of the seeds of our liberal faith,— and will redound 
to the “glory of God and advancement of the Christian 
faith and honor of our countrie.” 

HINGHAM, Mass. 


The Spirit of Christmas. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


On Christmas Day, 1899, I stood for an hour under the 
dome of the great St. Peter’s Church in Rome, watching the 
crowds that filed before the statue of Saint Peter to kiss the 
toe. It was the opening of the so-called ‘sacred year.” 
Pilgrims were there from far distant countries. For hours 
people passed before the ugly, seated bronze figure, giving 
the kiss which was to them, I suppose, in some sense an 
act of worship. The statue is so placed that the foot is 
on a level with the lips of a person of average height. 
The tall ones must stoop. Some must stand on tiptoe. 
Children were lifted by their friends. The faces of these 
devout Romanists were solemn even to sadness. The 
gracious gladness of Christmas seemed somehow to have 
missed them. Presently we observed a little lad, not more 
than six years old, who stood apart from the rest, watching 
the ceremony with wondering eyes. He was quite alone. 
There was no one to take him into the line and lift him up, ' 
that he might do what he saw the others doing. Suddenly 
a smile lighted his face as his observant eyes caught sight 
of a little head of an angel, carved on one of the pillars, 
just on a level with his own; and he kissed that. It was 
impossible to resist the conviction that the child had chosen 
the better part. 

In the smile on the boy’s face, in his own act of worship, . 
imitative, yet with its touch of originality, lay the real spirit 
of Christmas. For the message of Christmas is essentially 
good tidings of great joy. Its truest expression is a song. 
The angels that ring the Christmas bells in the heart are, 
like those in Blashfield’s picture, glad angels. The an- 
swering smile will come to our lips when we realize that the 
great joy which is for all peoples is our very own. The 
message of the day, though old, is ever new: that God is 
with us; that the divine peace rests upon us; that the 
savior spirit is still at work in our midst; that now, as on 
the first Christmas morning, love itself comes down from 
heaven, to be born on earth a little child. 

KENOSHA, WIS. 


Christmas Hopes, 


BY REV. GEORGE W. STONE. 


Absence does not diminish love for old friends, nor does - 
it lessen one’s interest in the activities which once absorbed 
attention. The approaching season of good will recalls to 
mind old associations, awakens memories, and stimulates 
the affections. . So from the other edge of the continent I 
am moved to send greetings, not only to the dear old Regis- - 
ter, whose weekly visits have contributed so much to our 
happiness in the past year, but also to those readers with 
whom in the past I have shared a common interest and 
affection for the Unitarian Zion. Surely, those who are 
interested in the same things ought to be interested in each 
other. Believing thus, I send my greetings to the readers 
of the Register, who, as I trust, are the sharers of my hope, 
that the bright and sunny faith we prize so highly may make 
this a joyous and happy Christmas for all. } 

Surely, we have much to encourage us in our efforts to” 
spread the gospel of peace and good will, . The past year 
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has been one of steady gain for the religion we profess and 


teach. This gain is visible in our own organizations, but it . 


is still more manifest in the larger branches of the Christian 
Church throughout the borders of this new and prosperous 
region we describe as the Pacific States. The emphasis in 
church life and work is slowly, but surely, changing from 
theology to religion; and, as this progresses, sectarian 
prejudices diminish. This fact justifies the hope that we 
may have, in the near future, a more thorough and effective 
combination or federation of those who believe in the relig- 
ion of Jesus, and who are determined to apply its principles 
to daily life and conduct. 

The larger hope, the fuller life, the broader view, for 
which we as Unitarians stand, seems nearer realization than 
ever before. For this hope we are indebted greatly to the 
newer knowledge of the Bible. This new knowledge, which 
has long been the possession of the scholars, is finding its 
way among the people. This new knowledge is fatal to 
dogma, but helpful to pure religion, 

Whatever may be the future of the Unitarian Church, 


the principles for which it stands are everywhere winning 


new triumphs. Thankful for all this, as we celebrate once 
more the beginning of that life which for so many centuries 
has been the inspiration of the world, let us thank God and 
take new courage. 

SAN FRAnNcisco, CAL. 


Christmas Unity. 


BY REV. DAVID UTTER. 


Denver sits here in the sunshine, beside the mountains on 
the edge of the great plain that slopes away for half a 
thousand miles to the great river. The plain was a desert 
when the first men of our race came here, and the mountain 
region to the west was a wilderness. It was less than sixty 
years ago that Parkman, half-starved and sick from living 
with the Indians, rode down from the north to the Indian 
village of Pueblo on the Arkansas, where he recruited his 
strength, happily finding there a field of corn, As he 
passed through the cactus fields where now our city stands, 
he halted for an hour’s rest at noon, watering his horse at 
a little pool found in the sands of Cherry Creek. He did 
not in imagination see the city of Denver. There was no 
reason then perceptible to the eye of any man why a city 
should ever be here. The gold-seekers came first, but they 
are not builders. A greater discovery than that of the 
gold in the mountains was that by the farmer of the 
wealth in the mountain streams, But, even when these were 
spread out over the arid surface of the plains to the ut- 
most greening, a strip of land a few miles wide and two 
hundred miles long, the resources were insufficient to sup- 
port a city such as has been built here. Not till the rail- 
roads came, connecting our farms and mines and forests 
with the great world to the eastward, could the larger Den- 
ver be realized. The solidarity of the world enfolds the 
Christmas. hope of our time. Once the Church was con- 
ceived as a selected company of good people kept separate 
from the great world. No matter what became of the world, 
so they of the church were saved. Better not to think of 
the fate of the world: you might pity, love, and then embrace, 
and so lose your own soul, 

As Denver has been growing to be a city, that idea of 
holiness in the Church and a wicked outside world has been 
dying, and has been now replaced by a holy spirit that 
yearns for the betterment of all sorts and conditions of 
men everywhere, and would use the churches as schools of 
ethics and as fountains of inspiration for human benefiting 
and uplifting. 

Unity Church has been here for thirty years,—half our 
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city’s history,— separate, spoken against, opposed at first, 
now simply one among fifty working that the kingdom of 
God may be in the hearts of the whole population. 

All that made the old separateness between us and the 
other churches has passed away. The sectarian fight is 
ended, and spiritual good-fellowship in the enthusiasm of 
humanity succeeds. The walls are all down between the 
Church and the world. 

And so across the great plains and the rivers, the farms 
and cities, between here and Boston, we of Denver send 
our Christmas greeting to the birthplace of Unitarianism 
in the words “ Victory and Peace”: the Avian is lost and 
gone, the ism is no longer useful ; but unity abides, and hope 
looks forward to the era of good will:among the churches and 
in the world. 

DENVER, CoL. 


The Christmas Joy. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


I have always considered it an interesting paradox that 
the (nominal) anniversary of Jesus’ birthday should be cele- 
brated in the merriest fashion, seeing that the religion 
founded by Jesus was called by that great thinker, Goethe, 
“The Worship of Sorrow.” It would appear that there 
must have been something wrong in Goethe’s description of 
Christianity ; as if, at any rate, it did not tell the whole 
story. To confirm my suspicion, we have the name which 
attached to the work of Jesus from the earliest times,— the 
“gospel,” the glad tidings. The fundamental associations 
with the person and work of Jesus must have been joyous 
for this name to become above every other the name for 
the description of his ministry. Then, too, I think Jesus 
was too grandly in earnest, too much in love with his work, 
to have been pre-eminently “a man of sorrows,’ even though 
he was “ acquainted with grief.” Emerson said that a man’s 
task is his life-preserver, and we must all have noticed that 
a great task has a singular buoyancy. There have been 
cold-blooded and sour-faced reformers, but others have been 
full of joy. The consciousness of doing a good work has 
been enlivening -to their hearts. And so we have grand 
Hugh Latimer saying to his companion in the encroaching 
flames, “Be of good cheer, Brother Ridley; for we have 
lighted a candle this day in England that can never be put 
out.” 

But, while I doubt not that our Christmas joy has sufficient 
countenance in the essential character of Christianity and 
of Jesus’ life, I do not imagine that the reason for this joy 
is to be sought and found in the good tidings proclaimed by 
Jesus and gathered up in the New Testament. The reason 
for it is the instinctive joyousness of human nature, its de- 
light in feasting and frolicking, its eagerness to seize on any 
plausible excuse for having a good time, Not only in June 
weather, but all the year round, its heart is so full that a 
drop overfills it, It is pretty generally agreed that about 
this time of year, before Christianity began its course,— 
there was a joyous festival, and that, as Christianity got es- 
tablished in the world, the old feast was christened with a 
new name. But, if the excuse hadn’t been the lengthen- 
ing days or the birth of Jesus, it would have been something 
else. The joyousness was there in human nature, and it had 
to come out somehow or other. 

I prize Christmas all the more because the world doesn’t 
seem to be getting brighter and merrier in these last times. 
There was never so much in the world to make people 
happy; but so many are intent on getting more that they do 
not seem to be able to snuggle down into the heart of life, 
and, bee-like, suck its joy. So it is good to have a season 
which so overflows with joyfulness that this is hardly to be 
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escaped by anybody. Then, too, how good the season that 


reminds us that, while we are rejoicing in the light, there are 


those sitting in darkness, and that we can add some bright- 
ness to their lot! It is a poor Christmas that doesn’t have 
this celebration. : 

Brooktiyn, N.Y. 


For the Christian Regtster. 


A Christmas Lullaby. 


BY RUTH S. BAKER. 


Sleep, little Christ-child! the world has been sleeping, 
Sleeping, and in that night dreaming of thee. 

Safe in thy manger, with angels thy watchers, 
Slumber !| — far off is Gethsemane. 


Sleep! To thy infant form shepherds are kneeling - 
Wise men are offering their treasures to thee. 
Time will bring scoffers instead of adorers. 
Rest! Do not haste to thy Calvary. 
Prymovutx, Mass. 


The New Evangel. 


BY REV. MARION F. HAM. 


“ And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, 
the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and they were sore afraid. 

“ And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. ... 

“ And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God and saying, Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men!” 

Thus the Oriental poet, singing the wonderful songs of the 
spirit, wreathed about the birth of his hero this garland of 
celestial blossoms. 

With eyes upturned to the radiance of heaven and filled 
with the fire of prophecy, he ushers his ideal man into being 
with the splendor of the ‘glory of the Lord” and a flood of 
heavenly song. 

Light, joy, song,— these were the symbols of that far- 
away Christmas. 

The only word pictures which could be used by that poet 
to bring his Saviour into the ken of the commonplace life of 
men,—these, and the giving of gifts. 

So ran the legend of that little band of early Christians. 
Thus it was that the “life which was the light of men” was 
incarnated in flesh and dwelt among men, “the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 

And out of this tender glow of light and joy and song 
and the giving of gifts was born that spirit of brotherly 
love and fidelity which led Paul in his wearisome mission 
to the gentile world, and Peter to his crucifixion at Rome. 

The soft afterglow of this heavenly glory illumined the 
face of Stephen until it shone ‘‘as it had been the face of 
an angel,” 

And down through the centuries that “ glory of the Lord” 
has shone, in tombs and caverns, in the arena amidst wild 
beasts, in cathedrals dim and cloistered cells, in smoke 
and fagot, lighting the upturned faces of his faithful saints 
with a strange beauty. a8 

Forever the prophecy has been ringing in the ears of 
men,— “Good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people.” : 

Always, as the years run, this day of remembrance brings 


again the theme of “peace on earth, good will toward: 


men.” HOLS 
Over and over, in their Christmas chants, men have sung 
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the joyful song of that poet’s vision,— hoping, longing, 
believing. ee ey 

Light, joy, song, and the giving of gifts! Surely, the ideal 
shall become real, the dream shall come true, the poet’s 
vision shall be justified. ‘God’s in his heaven all’s right 
with the world.” 

At this Christmas-tide, as of old, there are many shepherds 
“abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flocks by 
night.” And, while we watch, lo, the angel of the Lord 
comes upon us, and the glory of the Lord shines round about 
us; and we are vof afraid. For, as we gaze into the celestial 
splendor, the angel says, ‘‘ Fear not: behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people.” 

The day is at hand, the new Christ is born, the dream 
has come true. And, while we look with faith, a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God, and singing, “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men!” blinds us with the unspeakable splendor of the 
heavenly light; and over all the earth the voices of men 
join in the celestial song, “ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men!” '- 

On earth peace, in the spirit of the Christ, so run the 
melody of angels and the dream of men. 

At last the true Christ is born; and now, indeed, the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand, even at the very door, and the 
“Jife ” has become the “ light of men.” 

In this spirit of the new evangel, at the beginning ofa new 
century we celebrate the Christmas festival with light and 
joy and song and the giving of gifts. For, lo! he hath put 
a new song into our mouths, even praise unto our God. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Christmas. 


BY REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Christmas is said to rank officially third in importance 
among the annual festivals of the Christian Church, but in 
the affections of men it easily holds the first place. It lacks 
the pomp of Easter, and retains more largely the characteris- 
tics which mark its pagan origin; but it seems to be growing 
steadily in favor in all civilized lands and among all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

We hear much of late about the growing commercialism 
of Christmas, of the tendency to conform to mercenary stand- 
ards in our giving, and to overdo the impulse of generosity. 
But the difficulty is not a new one. Dean Swift declared in 
a private letter two hundred years ago, that the Christmas 
gifts which were extorted from him against his will were in 
danger of making him bankrupt; and Saint Bernard, many 
centuries earlier, had occasion to express his displeasure 
with the growing secularization of the day. ; 

Christmas is, as a matter of fact, a strange admixture of! 
ideas and associations, Viewed in the light of its origin, it 
could have been nothing else. To transform a profligate 
Roman carnival, the Saturnalia,— sometimes satirically called 
Bacchanalia,— into a festival by which to commemorate the 


birthday of the Prince of Peace,—no less a task than this’ 


was the one which the Christian Church attempted in its in- 
fancy,—a task rendered doubly difficult by the fact that the 
date of the event it proposed to celebrate was absolutely un- 
known. 

~ Such an admixture of ideas and associations is the Christ- 
mas festival to-day,— not simply a commemorative service of 
the Church, but also a time of giving and receiving, of feast- 


ing and merrymaking. And it is better to accept it as it is. 


Just as Christianity gradually transformed Paganism by 


infusing into it a passion for service and self-sacrifice, so” 


this joyous festival comes to-day into the midst of our self- 
seeking and absorption in material things, and fills us all — 
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for one day of the year, at least — with a spirit of generosity 
and a genuine desire to make others happy. 

As the Christ-spirit worked upon the Paganism of the 
first century, transforming it, so may it work at this season 
upon the hearts of men, bidding them in the name of him 
who found his highest happiness in the service of his fellow- 
men to celebrate his advent, not, it may be, with ecclesiasti- 
cal pomp, but in the laughter of children, in the gorgeous 
symbolism, if you please, so dear to the heart of childhood, 
which our ancestors brought with them from Germany and 
England, and in the gifts which are the never-failing symbol 
of the mother and father love. 

MEADVILLE, PENN. 


Christmas Forgiveness. 


BY REY. J. C. JAYNES. 


- It seems a very little thought and a very commonplace 
one; but somehow, as we think it over, like the Christ-child 
on the shoulders of Saint Christopher, it grows larger and 
larger, until we discover that it is the very soul of Christ- 
mas. It is the magnanimity whjch reaches out and sweeps 
away the prejudices and petty misunderstandings that so 
often divide path from path and life from life. We shall re- 
- spond this year as usual to the Christmas sentiment. We 
shall hear the bells ringing gladness from their brazen 
throats, and the joy bells in our own hearts will answer 
back. We shall listen to the laughter of children, and the 
memory of our own childhood will touch our spirits with a 
tender grace. We shall bestow gifts, join in the merry 
feast, and remember the poor in their distress, We shall be 
generous and charitable and unselfish; but shall we be gen- 
erous and charitable and unselfish enough to waive the 
claims of foolish pride, forgive the personal offence, correct 
the misunderstanding lying between us and another soul? 

If we open the door of yesterday’s experience or last 
year’s, we shall find a great many things we should rather 
think of on any other day than Christmas Day. Here a 
prejudice grown out of envy or fancied injury or petty spite ; 
and, because of that prejudice, we have wronged some one, 
belittled his work, misjudged his life. Or there some per- 
sonal difference with our neighbor. It is not a serious 
difference, but just serious enough to unclasp our hands 
and set us on opposite sides of a social crevice that grows 
wider and deeper as we move down toward the grave. If 
we are candid and honest with ourselves, we shall see be- 
hind us in the pathway these little fires of bitterness and 
unbrotherly feeling still smouldering, and which some of us in 
our meaner moments go back to and revive with our own 
breath. 

Now comes Christmas, and asks us to return and extin- 
guish these fires. It asks us to be generous and magnan- 
imous enough to put ourselves right with our fellow-men. 
Jesus told his disciples that, unless their righteousness 
exceeded the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, they 
could not enter into the kingdom of heaven. We may sing 
carols and give gifts and distribute to the destitute ; but, 
unless our charity exceeds these formalities and goes out to 
adjust our differences with our fellows, goes out in the 
spirit of generous fairness and forgiveness, we cannot enter 
into the inner circle of the Christmas sentiment. It may 
seem to some an undignified business for a strong man or a 
proud woman to be concerned about the healing of these 
little wounds of the social relation ; but in the whole round 
of manly or womanly graces there is none finer than the 
straightforward, large hearted temper of forgiveness, unless 
it be the frank avowal of one’s own offence and the earnest 
effort to repair the wrong done thereby. Embraced within 
the spirit of forgiveness lie the spirit of justice and the 
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spirit of love, and these make it the final and the surest 
test of the Christmas spirit. We shall never hear all the 
Christmas chimes, or feel all the Christmas sentiment, or 
comprehend the deeper meanings of the Christmas season, 
until we have buried our spite and anger and ill-will, and 
stand among our fellow-men “ with malice toward none, and 
with charity toward all.” 
West NeEwTon, Mass. 


The Day of the Children. 


BY REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE, 

Celebrating one’s birthday is the way we have of saying, 
I am so glad that you were born! And, though we do not 
know the day nor the month nor even, for sure, the year in 
which Jesus was born, yet his life has made the world so glad 
that we joyfully celebrate any day which the world will 
agree to call his birthday. This day, more than other holi- 
days, keeps its primal significance because in almost every 
home or family group it sets the little child in the midst; 
and the little child will not let us spoil Christmas as we 
have spoiled our other beautiful holy days. 

No Heart-of-Christmas without the little, wondering, ec- 
static child! Let the unfortunates in childless homes bor- 
row the homeless children — for this one day at least. Then 
they may recall with perhaps greater pleasure than ever 
before the words of the childless man who took young chil- 
dren to his arms and heart: ‘ Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth me.” 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


The Christmas Promise. 


BY GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


Rich in its holiday decoration of green bay and holly with 
its clusters of scarlet, the children returning from the woods 
laden with ferns and the incomparable Oregon grape, to all 
of which Jack Frost is yet a stranger, with not a few roses 
lingering still on lawns green in December as in June, 
Oregon sends its Christmas greeting to New England. It 
thinks with love, and sometimes, it may-be, with compassion, 
of a land, the early home of so many of its citizens, which, 
though lying southward from itself, is nevertheless presum- 
ably under the dominion of the cold winds of the north. 
But mild temperature, the joint gift of the waters of the Pa- 
cific and the ramparts of the Cascades, does not dim the 
glow of the sentiment which unites all hearts at this season 
of.peace and good will. 

When last summer the supposed disadvantages of resi- 
dence in the Pacific North-west were successfully presented 
to me and refuted, the last, “ It is so far from Boston,” could 
not be gainsaid. In no formal sense we of the liberal 
Christian faith think of it as our religious home, with its 
many privileges of association and fellowship. The wise 
men, as of old, come not infrequently from the East ; and the 
wise men of the West, with their practical instinct, welcome 
all that is good. 

Never, as the solar measure of time brings around the 
great anniversary of the Christian Church, has the day come 
with more abundant promise of the ultimate fulfilment of its 
prophecy, peace. The god of war hardly stands through 
weight of his own armor. Marriage and religion, which, the 
historian tells us, were the chief causes of this human scourge 
up to the opening of the nineteenth century, have well-nigh 
disappeared as grounds of armed conflict. Though the 
struggles of social and commercial life may be no less in- 
tense, they may be more and more transformed into forces 
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which make for enlightenment and concord. The average ° 


citizen, too, was never more in influence and authority 
throughout the civilized world,— sure evidence of the stability 
of the currents of progress. The peace of the sword, which, 


singularly, existed for the first time through the known” 


world under the sway of the first Roman emperor at the 
birth of Jesus, has given way at least to the peace of 
the ploughshare, or, to speak in more modern fashion, to the 
peace of the shop and the factory, which is surely a long 
step toward that universal peace of the soul, of the inner life, 
which shall one day unite all men as brethren. To the at- 
tainment of this great end, in which tolerance and fellowship 
and emphasis upon the practical side of religion are indis- 
pensable factors, the liberal church has contributed greatly 


in the past; and only the saddest neglect of opportunity can 


lessen this influence in the future. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Christmas Christ-likeness. 


BY REV, F. B. MOTT. 


In offering heartiest Christmas greeting to the readers of 
the Christian Register, and through them to all the churches 
of our faith, I dare to hope that we may less and less make 


our Christmas idea centre in a merely ethical principle of - 


generosity, and more and more fasten it upon the originat- 
ing cause, the Christ-life. The very fact that so much of 
Christmas-giving has become a lavish, extravagant display 
indicates how far from the example, the life, and therefore 
the teaching, we have been led by the tendency to turn from 
the real to the theoretical. Religion itself, worship, family 
prayer, personal consecration, are dangerously threatened 
when generalities take the place of concrete facts. The 
Unitarian faith is not a vague anthology: it is the purest 
Christianity. And Christianity is a realized religion. One 
achieved it. A master lived it. Even the New Testament 
is no more than an account of that religion. Jesus was the 
gospel. Following him! ‘There is our personal dynamic!” 
In the actual experience and attainment of Jesus we dis- 
cover the divine principles vitalized into an inspiring en- 
thusiasm, able to enkindle its own passion in every heart 
that draws near enough. No faith like the Unitarian offers 
or suggests such close and real approach. Jesus is, indeed, to 
us the best reality of God-like human life, as near to us as 
any loving brother, offering all he has, absolutely, upon our 
own plane of being, our own capacities of life. Unitarians 
should therefore witness in a particular degree to the enthu- 
siasm, vigor, and personal practical devotion which great 
leadership always breeds. If we do not, is it because we 
have been drawn aside from the personal leadership, and 
found a weak substitute in unattached floating theories of 
life and generalities of doctrine? The Christmas season 
suggests at least the opportunity of resetting our lives by 
his, the Christ-life. To do that will mean to get at our 
own hearts, so that not an isolated virtue, but the whole 
being, shall tend toward Christ-likeness. A great affection 
has power to transform the soul as nothing else can: it is 
the one thing that keeps a way ever open between the lowest 
human creature and the infinite God. Thus love for the 
Master works self-transfiguration. At Christmas everything 
is in harmony with the renewal of personal loyalty to this 
Master. Custom allies itself with the use of his name and 
the revival of his memory. Is it not an opportunity for Uni- 
tarians to set aside scattered ethics, vague promiscuous prin- 
ciples, ethereal but bloodless precepts, for loyalty and de- 
votion to the founder of the faith, the Leader, Inspirer, 
Master, ‘ Great friend to all the sons of men,” to reconcen- 
trate all that we have of strength, beauty, and hope in-our 


religious faith about the figure and life of one who was all” 
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we aim at? May the love that was in Jesus be our all-em- 
bracing Christmas greeting, the Christ-like life our Christ- 
mas benediction ! 

DORCHESTER, MASs. 


Christmas, a Prophetic Day. 


BY REV. WILLIAM DAY SIMONDS. 


To the great majority of those who still observe Christ- 
mas as a religious festival it is a day of tender reminis- 
cence. The devout imagination re-creates the scenes of 
long ago. Nazareth becomes as real as our childhood’s 
home. The gentle mother, the adoring shepherds, the 
singing angels, the heavenly voices proclaiming ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good will to men,”—all these, on Christmas Day, are 
as sounds and scenes we have ourselves heard and wit- 
nessed. In such an hour most real are all the gracious days 
and deeds of Jesus’ life from manger-cradle to the cross. 

In former time, when men more loyally believed the gos- 
pel story, when myth and miracle provoked no harsh denial, 
the saints fancied that in Christmas vision they saw the 
Christ and heard the music of his speech. Some dim ra- 
diance of that vision yet abides. On Christmas Day his 
story is told in all the earth, his praises sung in all lands. 
And thousands who know him not, or who believe not, will 
yet live out his teaching in deeds of love. 

One day we consecrate to unselfish service of our fellow- 
men. We strive in the very spirit and method of Jesus, 
though we may know it not, to increase the joy of the world. 
We feed the hungry and clothe the naked. We remem- 
ber the sick and sad of heart; and, if we could, we would 
bring Christmas cheer to the weakest and the worst. 
Some rays of Christian charity fall within the prisoner’s 
lonely cell, and penetrate the darkness of city slums. Few 
have heart to smite or harm, for the Christ-love is law of 
life one day in all the year. ; 

Christmas is a day dedicated to the home. The care- 
worn son of toil, who in life’s losing battle may have re- 
gretted that young lips ever called him “father,” is this 
day happy in the laughter of his children. The overbur- 
dened mother, who knows all the grief of weariness and 
want, is lifted for a few bright hours into the sunshine of 
joy. Husband and wife, too often living in self-imposed 
slavery, striving for the riches that perish, and forgetting 
that love is the wine of life, may this blessed day renew the 
old endearments, and find within a humble home a palace 
of delight. 

O day of the heart, we welcome thee! O day of the 
home, we rejoice in thy light! Come, rich with thy gifts 
of love, with the offerings of pity, with the consolations of 
faith ! : 

“But why live one day by the law of love and many days ° 
by the law of strife? Why not live ever in the Christmas 
spirit? If brotherhood is so good, so in accord with the 
Master’s lofty faith, why not dwell together as brothers 
while the years speed on? And, if we are alone blessed in 
promoting the good of others, why not act evermore above 
the range of those “ miserable aims that end in self”? Jesus 
is eternally right. ove is better than hate, and to give is 
better than to receive. The surrender of selfish ambition 
is the beginning of life. 

Will this-faith yet conquer the world? Assuredly. Love 
is not only better than hate, it is stronger. Peace is not 
only happier than war, it is nobler. And to help our 
brother on the rough way of life is wiser than to trample 
him into the dust. Zhe precepts of Christ's Christianity are 
beyond the mutations of time. The influence of his holy life 
is an unspent force destined to command the ages. - 

Much that we prize may fail us; but the joy and strength 
of his unclouded. faith in God as Father, in man as brother, 
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birth is not yet certain. 


and in the deathless life of the human soul, shall surely 
-abide,—the day-star of progress while the world endures. 


Of Jesus’ final victory Christmas is prophetic. 
SEATTLE, WASH. : 


; For the Christian Register, 
Christmas Hymn. 


BY GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


O glorious star of heavenly light 
That cleft the darkness of the night 
To bless the Christmas morn, 
No sinful earth shall quench thy ray, 
The omen of the perfect day 
For ages yet unborn. 


O voice of the Eternal Might 
That broke the silence of the night 

To bring good will to men, 
Through all the centuries’ weary strife, 
In glowing hope, in rising life, 

We hear thee yet again. 


O humble child, whose cradle lay 
‘ Beneath the star’s prophetic ray, 
We see and know thee still, 
Not strangely clad in creedal lore, 
But him who walked by Jordan’s shore 
. To do the Father’s will. 


O Spirit who in Jesus dwelt, 
As reverent the sages knelt 
To pour their incense sweet, 
Abide in us; our hearts enthrall 
Till Righteousness be all in all 
And Love shall reign complete. 


The One Certainty about Christmas. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


* 


There are plenty of things concerning Christmas about 
which we are uncertain. There is, for example, only one 
chance out of three hundred and sixty-five that the child 
whose memory the world celebrates was born on Christmas 
Day. Neither does any one know surely where he was 
born: most likely it was in Nazareth. The year of his 
We have only the barest outlines of 
his life and teachings. What would the world give to 
possess a single authentic picture of him! Weall are obliged 
to call upon the aid of our imagination to construct our por- 
trait of his personality and character. The ancient theory is 
that here was a life of absolute perfection in every detail. 
There is not a particle of evidence for such a theory. No 
one to-day would be in any respect better off if this theory 
could be demonstrated. The world would not be a day’s 
‘march nearer its goal if all the uncertain things about Christ- 
mas were cleared up. 

The great, wonderful certainty is that Christmas Day rep- 
resents the entrance into this earth of the highest imagin- 
able type of life. It is no matter at what date this type 
appeared or just what the process of its development was. 
It is no matter now whether one person or more than one 
person brought it. Here it is at last, and here it has doubt- 
less come to stay. It is the type of a man who holds in 
himself everything necessary or beautiful which the uni- 
verse possesses: He has in his body the very elements out 
of which worlds and suns are made. The same forces by 
which the stars move play through him. His conscious- 
‘ness allies him with all living things. You can conceive 
nothing more admirable than his intelligence. There is no 
Jimit which his mind cannot overpass. He has justice, 
also, like a divine being; the commands of justice over 
him are infinite. And now, to crown all, to these other qual- 
ities and attributes, is added the power of a love which 
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takes in all sentient beings, which obliterates all the lines of 
selfishness, and identifies the man’s interests with social 
welfare everywhere, now and forever. It is a love which is 
fearless of pain or death, and radiant with an inexhaustible 
hope. 

Wherever first this type or model of a man appeared on 
the earth, when indeed men came who were capable even of 
suggesting the ideal of this kind of person, the world beheld 
the revelation of God, clouded no longer, full-orbed hence- 
forth. Christmas stands for the advent of the sons of God 
on the earth, the men and women of peace and good will. 
Thank God, they are here: they are in every village. 
Browning’s verses come true: — 


«From the first, Power was — I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 
That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see.” 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


The Halo Stories of Christmas. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


In the third volume of the Encyclopedia Biblica, a 
work edited by Canon Cheyne, a scholar of high rank as well 
as a prominent dignitary of the Church of England, in an 
article on “ The Nativity,” we read: “The teaching and 
passion of Jesus had long been subjects of written tradition 
before any attempt was made to round off the picture of his 
life by describing its beginnings. Not only in Mark, but 
even in John, the latest of the Gospels, the narrative begins 
with the public appearance of the Baptist. Only Matthew 
and Luke deal with the birth and the childhood of Jesus, 
and the two accounts are irreconcilably at variance... . 
Thus for the whole birth-and-childhood story of Matthew it 
is possible to trace a pagan substratum. It must have 
arisen in Gentile-Christian circles. . . . The Jewish-Christian 


‘representation of Luke, which knew the Messiah only as a 


son of man, had to be heightened by the introduction of the 
angelic messages, and so brought into conformity with the 
demands of faith.” 

So, it seems, we are commanded by “ orthodox ” scholarship 
itself to drop the good old Christmas stories out of history. 
Does this dim in- the least the brightness of the season, or 
even compel us to omit these tales from our Christmas read- 
ing? On the contrary, it encourages us. Indeed, it makes it 
possible to include them more willingly than for a long time 
it has been done. There have been many conscientious 
ministers, both in recognized liberal pulpits and in some not 
classified as such, who have quietly omitted these stories 
from their Christmas services because they were not willing 
to countenance the moral as well as the theological infer- 


-ences to be drawn from them. So long as their hearers, or 


a majority of them, would take them literally, the minister 
was in danger of playing the craven or the time-server by 
reading them without comment; while, if he attempted to 
explain them,— not necessarily away, but in their spiritual 
aspect,— he was liable to disturb the faith of his people or 
even to send them off into doubt and disbelief of the whole 
Gospel. 

Now, however, and in an increasing degree, the minister 
of the liberal faith is able to read these as “ halo-stories,”’ 
just as he is able to have pictures of Jesus or of the apostles 
and saints, or even of the Mother Mary, in his Sunday- 
school, wearing halos, without the slightest need of explain- 
ing that those ornaments were not really worn by those 
persons, but were placed upon them by a childlike age, 
which needed such outward symbols to impress upon the 
people the exceptional spiritual character of those who bore 
‘them, Now that the Christian imagination has developed 
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so much farther that we can think of the spiritual excel- 
lence of the chief characters of the New Testament history 
in itself, we can accept the aid of these symbols for all that 
they are worth without fear of being led by them to think 
that they really floated around the heads of the Master and 
his friends. 

So we can read these stories as art. of another, but still 
symbolic, kind. They had to be invented, as the article 
quoted puts it, to “heighten” the belief in the extraordi- 
nary, or, if we choose to use the word literally, the super- 
natural, nearness of Jesus to the Father or to the spiritual 
world in general. An earlier and less developed age may 
have required these symbolic stories as literal historic facts 
on which to cut the teeth of their power to apprehend 
spiritual things, and it would be brutal to take them as such 
away from any soul that remained in that childlike con- 
dition. It is better to believe the sonship of Jesus in a 
fleshly sense than not to believe it at all. “First that 
which is natural, then that which is spiritual.” When, how- 
ever, such a soul comes to understand the spiritual relation 
of the Son to the Father, these stories become symbolic, 
and are shorn of all danger while lending their aid to the 
spiritual appreciation. The use of the halo in early art 
was to take the place of that expression of the face or bear- 
ing of the form by which in real life the characters of very 
spiritual persons were made known to the eye. When art 
becomes competent to depict that expression or bearing, 
the halo loses its original use, though, partly from associa- 
tion and partly from the fact that the material is often of 
service in aiding the spiritual, the device of the artist is 
still welcome. So the Christmas stories will bring fresh joy to 
our festivals, because we can frankly take refuge from their 
theological or ethical tendencies in the remembrance of 
their poetic use and nature. We have this advantage over 
those to whom the decisions of the higher criticism are bring- 
ing discomfort or despair: that we have not to pass through 
that crisis, but can rest at once in the spiritual interpreta- 
tion when the historic fact is disproved. 


“Tf my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea.” 
BROOKLINE, MAss, 


A Christmas Appeal. 


BY REV. J. T, SUNDERLAND. 


We celebrate Christmas in honor of him whom we call 
the “Prince of Peace,’’ and sing with our lips the song of 
the angels, “ Peace on earth, good will to men!” Is this all 
a mere empty form, or are we in earnest? If we are in 
earnest, what are we doing to check the spirit of militarism 
in the world and to promote the spirit of peace? 

Christendom is an armed camp, with the batteries of 
“ Christian’ nations everywhere turned against other Chris- 
tian nations. On every ocean the so-called Christian 
Powers have fleets of ships, which are the most costly and 
perfect machines the world ever saw, for the slaughter of 
human beings. 

Has not the time come for us either to stop singing the 
angel song or else to speak out everywhere in condemnation 
of this crime against civilization, this crushing burden upon 
humanity, this standing insult to him whose gospel we pro- 
fess to accept? E 

Shall we not this year have a Christmas season used as 
never before for preaching a real peace on earth? 

How? A good beginning would seem to be to take down 
every war picture from the walls of our homes and schools, 
and replace them by pictures teaching humanity and civili- 
zation; banish from our Christmas gifts to our children 
everything relating to soldiers or calculated to teach ad- 
miration for war; dissolve our boy brigades; burn all 
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books in our libraries which extol fighting, and replace them 
with better; talk to the children of our schools and Sunday- 


schools earnestly about the meanness, uselessness, and 


wickedness of war, and the importance, the nobleness, and 
the splendid heroisms of peace; show our boys and young 
men that the truest field for patriotism is peace, and that 
the glory of our flag lies in making it everywhere the em- 
blem, not of war and destruction, but of progress and Chris- 
tian civilization; and, last, but not least, preach sermons in 
all our churches on “ Blessed are the peacemakers,” de- 
manding of the statesmen of our own and every other Jand 
that they shall carry into practice the principles of Chris- 
tianity which they profess. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


The Festival of Love. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


* Christmas is the festival of love. That is why it never 
fails. Year by year the heart freshens with its spirit, though 
the pulse gets slow and thin and the arteries harden. Gen- 
eration after generation of children bring to it their eager 
hopes, their inexpressible delights. But those who minister 
to such enjoyment and take only a vicarious share are not 
taking all they might of the Christmas spirit. It is not 
merely a time for children: it is a time when all should 
become as children. Life may sober exuberance and 
chasten expectancy. Its struggles must harden the muscles 
of the soul. Sorrows plant an inalienable sadness within 
the depths. Happy memories bring in their tender grace 
the keener sense of loss. Indeed, we may never be as if 
these had never come. But, not courting blindness or for- 
getfulness, we may find the unconquerable joy and demon- 
strate more highly its power. Love endureth all things be- 
cause it hopeth all things, and such hope is not left to 
support itself. Out of it arises a new and lasting creation. 
Happiness becomes not a thing of fortune, but an inner 
life. Joy is not the fickle play of lights that have their 
setting, but is the sun of an eternal day. What we had 
counted the most precious gifts, even these pale in the 
light of love, like candles found burning at dawn; and the 
untoward events of yesterday, like ‘‘old unhappy far-off 
things, and battles long ago,” have the halo of a past re- 
deemed in futurity. This is the kingdom of heaven reserved 
for those who are like one of whom the poet wrote,— - 


“ Woman’s thoughts on the brow of childhood, 
And childhood’s dew on the woman’s heart.” 


A pity for the wretched, the hungry, the oppressed, to 


whom human hearts go out in acts of sympathy, charity, , 


and cheer, but, pity most of all for those who have lost what 
wealth cannot buy or poverty deny. A pity for those who 
cannot lift up their hearts with the voices that fling a 
galaxy of song about the earth. A pity,— and a shout that 
shall stir the old and ageless thrill of love divine. They 
shall not die,— these spirits in whom God hath shined. No 
one may be a spectator, no one an auditor, in this time of 
self-forgetful joy. Of no one let it be said, “We have 
piped unto you, but ye have not danced.” Let not a voice 
decline to swell the chorus which sings, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men!” 
In nothing can we better prove our faith that God is an 
eternal life and that flesh may possess him than by re- 
incarnating the spirit of Christmas. How our Christianity 
converts our hearts is the measure of our appreciation. 
How we continue those thoughtful acts of spirituality, the 
offices of love, the unselfish care of others, the expressions of 
the spirit which was carried to its highest power in the life 


—. 
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of Jesus,— this is the test whether Christmas keeps its mean- 
ing. It is the festival of love. Love will everywhere make it 
an abiding festival. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


The Christmas Feeling. 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


The Christmas greetings this year, in this part of our 

country, have a peculiar heartiness. When people share in an 
inconvenience or even in positive discomfort, there comes a 
new sense of comradeship. The hospitalities and neighborly 
generosities always common in the tenement houses are 
now practised by the well-to-do. People who, when they look 
at their coal-bins, realize that they are living from hand to 
mouth, come to have a much more human feeling toward 
those who always live that way. 
It is the sense of common need that makes the Christ- 
mas feeling, the joy both of giving and receiving. It is 
when we ate struggling cheerily against conditions brought 
about by ill-will and misunderstanding between man and 
man that we realize how strong and healing is the power 
of the good will. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Christmas Good Will. 


BY REY. J. H. CROOKER, D.D. 


The friends of Jesus found in their Master a man of vast 
love, who was supremely intent on doing good. He im- 
pressed them as absolutely obedient to God’s will, which, as 
he is a Father infinitely fatherly, means good will to all. 
Jesus seemed to them to possess a boundless peace, because 
he had a measureless love. He spread peace through their 
hearts and through the world, because he made them love 
each other and because he established good will among men. 

The beautiful prose poem which stands at the beginning 
of the Gospels, and which describes the watching shepherds 
and the choir of angels, grew naturally and spontaneously 
out of their loving and reverent hearts to publish all this to 
mankind. In this story the disciples report what they had 
found in Jesus and what he had done for them. It is their 
explanation of his character and mission. They made the 
angels sing of peace as the reward of good will, because he 
had led them to peace through good will. This is history 
and philosophy stated poetically. : 

Christmas is the festival of good will. It began in a song 
of good will; it proceeds by services of good will; it will have 
accomplished its mission only when good will shall have be- 
come universal in the world. The peace of God, of which 
the song prophesies, was promised to men of good will. 
This holy day makes for peace on earth, because the children 
of men are at work doing good. 

At Christmas-tide we march under the banner of good will. 
We forget ourselves and think of others. It is the time of 
joy, because it is the time of love. The divinest element in 
our being becomes the supreme Lord of Life to us; and, while 
working for others, the universe crowns us with gladness, It 
is the time when the heart is master, therefore it is a season 
of blessedness. 

The child that plans a gift for its mother grows in divine 
grace: the good act multiplies its resources of goodness. 
The parent who prepares a pleasure for her child opens the 
door into paradise. The hand that reaches out a gift does 
not come back empty, but equipped with new-graciousness. 
‘We grow by what we bestow. As one pendulum, when 
started swinging, will cause its neighbors to move, 80, when 
we ring one tiny bell of joy in a human soul, a chime of bells 
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are set to ringing out sweet music in our hearts and all 
about us. 

What glorious good cheer fills the Christmas time! We 
forget our aches and pains, our hardships and disappoint- 
ments, even our age and enmities. Tears give place to 
smiles, laughter chases away gloom, and the voice of repin- 
ing is drowned in the merry sounds of rejoicing. And why? 
Because we are out in the world looking for some one to bless. 
Because we are secretly planning pleasurable surprises for 
friend and parent. Because we yield ourselves to love, and 
do the things that make others happy. Because, in short, 
we live the free, sunny, helpful life of good will. 

And, having found it so pleasant and profitable to live for 
others this one day, what a glorious thing it would be if we 
should make this spirit the habit of our daily lives! If we 
should think of others as much all through the year as 
we do on Christmas Eve, then every morning would bring its 
dayspring of joy. If we should obey the heart all the time, 
we should have a holy year instead of a holy day. 

If the hand that brings back to us so much joy when 
reached out in love with a gift should only keep right on re- 
peating the action, if good will should become the habit of 
our lives, what homes we should have, so sweet, and tender, 
and gracious! What communities we should have, so 
friendly, virtuous, and rich in the joys of the spirit! What 
nations we should have, so peaceful, powerful, and mutu- 
ally helpful,— the wastes of war stopped and the destroying 
hatreds put away ! 

Why not, then, try in our little corner to keep alive the 
good cheer that comes from the good will of Christmas ? 
This is the best lesson we can learn on Christmas Day; this 
is the divinest thing we can do the coming year. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Spiritual Life. 


I will honor Christmas in my heart. I will live in the 
past, the present, and the future. The spirits of all three 
shall strive within me. I will not shut out the lessons 
which they teach.— Dickens. 

we 


Science, the so-called enemy of religion, teaches that the 
soul, the thinking part of man, the I, intangible, invisible, 
is essentially one with the Almighty Power whose life pulses 
and throbs through the universe.— William D. Little. 


a pe 


Christ comes only to the want of the soul. We shall 
know him, love. him, feel his saving power, the glory and 
the blessedness of his birth in our souls, only when we heart- 
ily desire him.— Sedcted. 

rd 


Religion is not a little fenced-off enclosure, within which all 
is sacred, and outside of which all is secular and profane. 
There is no such distinction to be drawn. Religion is life, 
character, conduct: it reaches up to God and down into the 
smallest details of daily duty; it covers everything.— Selected. 


od 


The world is made glad by sacrifice. There is no real 
giving but is sacrificial, a kind of sacrament, a devotion, by 
the dedication unto another of what we prize and could turn 
to account for ourselves and fain would keep fondly but 
that still more we have a heart to give it. But to give what, 
for ourselves, we need not and want not, is naught. “ How 
can that leave a trace which has left no void?” —/ames 
Vila Blake. 
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The Child-century. 


BY_ REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


When Milton sang his Christmas Hymn, 
The Past, “in purple distance dim,” 
Seemed to the bard’s ecstatic gaze 

As close to view as his own days. 

It was, he sang, the Winter wild, 

What time the Heaven-sent wonder-child 
Within the lowly manger lay; 

Nor on that bright, auspicious day 

Could din of war or battle sound 

Be heard by men the world around, 

But sweetest music from above 

Told human hearts of heavenly love, 

Of peace on earth, of mercy mild, 

God's gracious gifts by Mary’s child. 


And near to Christian hearts to-day 
That morning seems: the heavenly lay 
Resounds on earth; the Eastern star 

Is guiding sages from afar 

To Mary’s house; the shepherds still 
Watch o’er their flocks on Bethlehem’s hill 
And hear the Good-will anthems sung 

By cherubim the stars among, 

Then haste to greet the Heaven-sent guest, 
The Son of God on Mary’s breast. 

Ah! can this be? Live we so near 

The dawning hour, when Sin and Fear 
Fled from the earth, that happy morn 
When Christ, the King of Love, was born? 
Not so; for, since those Eastern skies 
Stirred human hearts to glad surprise, 
And gave to men the dream that Peace 
And Kindly Will would bring release 
From all that pains and hurts, the years 
Have grown to centuries; and tears 

From broken hearts have marked the road 
Whereon the race has toiled: our God 
Has seemed as dumb for ages long, 

When Might has throttled Right and strong 
And wicked men have had their way, 

As if the old, sweet Christmas lay, 

The anthem of celestial love, 

Had never sounded frem above. 

Dark, dark, has been the ages’ scope 
Beside that radiant, Heaven-born hope 

Of gentle will and brotherhood, 

Of men who seek each other’s good. 


Yet ever, like the Morn’s first gleam 
’ From out the Night, has Faith’s young dream 
Dispelled the dark. The best is yet 

To win. Hope on, nor e’er forget 

The gains man’s strenuous soul has won,— 
The wrongs o’erthrown, the good works done. 
The Christ, indeed, has never come 

In glory from his heavenly home, 

The captain of an angel host 

Restoring Paradise once lost. 

Far otherwise has he been seen, 

Wearing on earth the lowly mien 

Of noble souls, who, “in His Name,” 
Relinquished ease and worldly fame, 

That light might come to darkened minds. 
For he is of the Christ who finds 

The truths that heal and soothe and cheer 
The saddened heart and banish fear. 

The martyrs of the Light serene 

And grandly patient, e’er have been 

The followers of the Seer who came 

To witness to the Truth’s pure flame. 
‘Nor these alone: wherever Right 

Has rescued from the tyrant’s might 

The soul’s great birthright heritage 

Of freedom, in that glorious age 
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The Christ has come again; the sign 
Of victory, that Cross divine 

On which he triumphed o’er his foes. 
And, “in His Name,” the Saizts arose, 
That, one by one, the virtues fair 

And all the graces sweet and rare 
Which once adorned the Nazarene 
Might on the earth again be seen. 


Last of the train has Science come, 
Showing the sons of men their home 

On earth by links of order bound 

Fast to the Eternal’s throne. No sound 
Discordant mars the notes divine; 

Nor marvel nor portentous sign 

Reveals the Godhead’s presence there; 
But ordered Beauty, Wisdom rare, 

A Providence of loving thought, 

A plan, far-reaching, slowly wrought, 
Whereby all laws subserve one end 
And all things to perfection tend; 

For here below, as there above, 

His Love is Law, His Law is Love. 
Thus, on the pages of the Past, 
Where’er her searching gaze is cast, 

On worlds or atoms, brute or man, 
Far-seeing Science reads the plan 
Divine ; and Faith is one with open Sight 
In vision of the increasing light. 


And now a Century new appears, 
Wearing a grace beyond its years. 

Upon its beauteous infant brow 

The sacred Christening waters glow; 
And once again the Christmas dream 

Of heaven on earth lights with a gleam 
Of trembling hope the path wherein 

The world is battling Wrong and Sin. 
Injustice still walks o’er the earth; 

And pride of riches, pride of birth, 

With pomp of power their tribute claim 
Of men oppressed. Yet, “in His Name” 
Who brought glad tidings to the poor, 
And on his heart th’ afflicted bore, 

The soldiers of the cross fight on, 

Nor will they halt till victory’s won. 

For, lo! at length the dawning day 
When Night’s dread hosts shall flee away ; 
When Hate and Malice, loathsome Greed 
And a!l the Serpent’s fiendish seed, 

Like flocking shades, shall leave the earth. 
The Age of Peace has its new birth; 

The reign of Mercy now begins; 

And human woes and human sins 

The subjugating might shall prove 

Of clear-eyed Truth made one with Love. 


Heir of old Time, Child-century, 
To thy great future take with thee 
The good and true the Past has had 


And all that makes the World’s heart glad. 


Take Plato’s thought and Israel’s lyre, 
The Roman’s patriotic fire; 

Old India’s philosophic calm 

(The strenuous modern spirit’s balm). 
Take Itay’s impassioned dream 


| Of beauty; the prophetic gleam 


Of Concord, when the soul and sense 
Shall blend in union more intense. 
And, brightest of the attending train, 


‘Let Science bring her golden chain 


Binding things human and divine: 

Its links, realities that shine 

Like stars; the laws that show the mind 
And will of God toward human kind; 
And Nature’s wondrous forces, meant 
To give the soul its heavenward bent. 
Take, lastly, as thy brightening light, 
The truth that breaks upon the sight 
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As, on the Gospel’s open page, 

And still incarnate, age by age, 

Man’s clearer vision sees his Lord; 

The Life divine —the living Word. 

Not ours the glorious sight will be; 

But children’s children yet shall see 
Justice and Truth with Brotherhood 
Throned in the hearts of men. The Good 
Shall Captain be, and Captive Ill 

Do service to the Kindly Will. - 
Bring then, propitious Century, 

Bring in the long-sought harmony. 

To Reason’s just arbitrament 

Compe! all factions’ fierce dissent. 

Than war, a mightier warrior thou; 

The Prince of Light, to whom shall bow 
All earthly powers; and Nature’s throne 
Shall welcome thee to claim thine own. 


Sayings about Jesus.” 


BY DR, MARTINEAU. ‘ 


These writings introduce me to a Being so 
unimaginable, except by the great Inventor of 
beauty and Architect of nature himself, and I 
embrace him at once, as having all the reality 
of man and the divinest inspiration of God. It 
‘is the very spirit of Deity visible on the s ale 
of humanity. The colors of his mind, projected 
| on the surface of Infinitude, form there the all- 
perfect God. 


Whoever sees in Christ, not an original source 
of truth and goodness, but only a product of 
something else, is destitute of the attitude of 
mind constituting religious discipleship, which 
implies, not that we have been convinced by 
the reasoning of an equal, but that we have 
been subdued by the authority and possessed 
by the intuitions of a higher mind. To take 
something ox trust, to feel its self-evidence, to 
bend before its revealer as above ourselves,— 
human, indeed, as he speaks to our conscious- 
ness, divine as he transcends our analysis,— 
appears to be essential to the disciple, and to 
constitute the difference between scientific 
agreement and religious faith. This state of 
mind, however, which recognizes what is beyond 
nature in Christ, and owns a divine and “super- 
natural” authority in his religion, may coexist 
with doubt, or even disbelief, in the -miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures. Such scepticism 
may arise in an inquirer’s mind without altering 
in any way his religious classification. Nothing 
more is implied init than simply a new estimate 
of certain historical testimony, a new concep- 
tion of the manner in which the early Christian 
literature assumed its present form, without the 
slightest change of reverential posture toward 
the great Object which this medium presents. 


I have long been convinced that these expec- 
tations held out to the first disciples must be 
taken literally, and, if truly reported (which we 
have no right, perhaps, to question), must be 
dealt with as mistakes. They do not, however, 
strike me as very material in the estimate of 
Christ’s. character. I grant you that, if such 
claims and promises were to be put forth by 
any one in Europe now, they would prove him 
to be too much tinctured with fanaticism to be 
safely followed. But under the conditions of 
society in Palestine, with a universal prevalence 
of theocratical ideas and Messianic anticipa- 

*Selected from the new Life of Dineen, Sew York 
ork 
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tions, drawing into their vortex the whole 
religious genius of the nation, the case is surely 
very different. The mistake, in the one case, 
would be the special assumption, or rather 
creation, of an exceptional fanaticism ; in the 
other, it was simply a failure to escape from an 
all-pervading delusion. I do not see how any 
degree of sanctity of mind could have afforded 
security against such a speculative error. The 
moment it came in contact with the practical 
life of Jesus and invited him to set in action the 
coarse, conventional methods for erecting the 
Messiah’s kingdom, he shrank, with infallible 
moral feeling, from the touch of such things, 
and, after a temporary retirement, resumed his 
spiritual course. And so his will evaded what 
his understanding could not discard. That, 
with the expectations he held, he should esteem 
it the duty of himself and those who sympa- 
thized with him to resign everything in order to 
proclaim the “kingdom” appears to me no dero- 
~ gation from his moral perfection. In fact, to a 
people possessed with these ideas, it would 
really become a duty to take this very course. 
Nor would any career short of this be up to the 
mark of conscience with such a one as the rich 
young man. Perhaps, too, it makes a little 
difference if the summons was given, not to 
follow him as the Messiah, but to join him in 
proclaiming the approach of the Messiah. And 
it seems from the first three Gespels very 
doubtful whether Jesus really identified himself 
with the Messiah at all. No doubt there are 
passages which imply that he did, but so there 
are which affirm his circumstantial fore-an- 
nouncement of his death. On the strength of 
other and counter-indications I do not hesitate 
to believe that both these statements are retro- 
spective interpretations and imaginations of the 
disciples, anxious to find in his mind beforehand 
all that they discerned in his life afterwards. 


If all that is transcendent in Christ’s sinless 
character is due to an exceptional provision in 
his favor, it can impose no obligation because 
it represents no possibility for us. It is not an 
exhibition of human, but of superhuman excel- 
lence, and may be beautiful in our eyes, like the 
image of an angel-nature, but not binding to our 
conscience. Nor is it properly moral excellence 
at all, but rather constitutional symmetry and 


grace of soul, as little imitable by us as a clear | 


complexion or a fine form. The doctrine ap- 
pears to me eminently unscriptural also. The 
fact that he “was without sin” would have lost 
all its wonder, in the eyes of the early disciples 
but for its connection with the antecedent, that 
“he was tempted in all points as we are,” 
which would no longer be true on Mr. New- 
man’s principle. And again his exaltation is 
uniformly treated by the apostles—especially 
Paul—as the reward of his obedience. But 
what a mockery to represent God as first tak- 
ing care (by supernatural outfit or protection) 
that he should not sin, and then rewarding him 
for his immaculateness! I confess myself, 
moreover, quite unable to discover any ten- 
dency, in a hyper-physical nature or miraculous 
powers, to produce moral perfection. Such 
advantages would alter, for their possessor, 
the problem of duty, surround him with new 
conditions, lift him to a higher level of re- 
sponsibility, but would leave it just as possible 
to abuse this larger trust as for us to abuse our 
smaller. We deceive ourselves by talking of 
human frailty as if it were an attribute of our 
race exclusively, and would be escaped by go- 
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ing ont into higher natures. Surely, /iability to 
sin must attach to all beings capable of a moral 
life, and invested with a holy trust at all; and a 
bad angel must be just as possible as a wicked 
man. The possibilities of unfaithfulness can 
never be shut out so long as you remain in that 
realm of free will beyond which faithfulness 
and unfaithfulness alike disappear. Either 
Christ's preternatural gifts rendered his obliga- 
tions proportionally larger and more intense,— 
and then they were no moral gain, for force and 
difficulty were increased together,—or else he 
was allowed, with superhuman powers, to re- 
strict his aims to the human problem,—and then 
his work was set on easier conditions than ours. 
The only way to preserve the application of 
Christ’s Ideal to our Actual —so, at least, it 
has always seemed to me —is to identify the 
moral conditions of his life and ours, and to 
consider his inspiration as an enlargement in- 
stead of a relief to his trust, conceded to his 
prior and pre-eminent fideiity. In this light it 
becomes, not an exceptional and anomalous 
phenomenon, but only a conspicuous sample of 
the universal law of God’s communion with the 
human soul,—viz., that whoever uses a little 
grace well shall be endowed with more ; and, if 
he be true again to this greater, his’ spiritual 
light shall still increase, and so on without 
end. I see no sufficient reason for supposing 
that there was any particular date to which his 
inspiration should be assigned as a new event, 
though doubtless his inner life was not without 
its crises. Rather do think of it as an ever- 
growing quantity, blending more and more of 
the Divine with the Human in him as his his- 
tory deepened. Christ is thus the concrete ex 
hibition of what God means by human nature; 
of his sympathy with its fidelity; of his des- 
tination of it to immortality. And the miracu- 
lous element in the gospel history does not, in 
this view, disqualify Jesus for representing the 
general law of our spiritual life and lot, but 
may be regarded merely as the means of giving 
conspicuousness and visibility of scale to an 
exemplary phenomenon not otherwise easily de- 
tected as Unique. 
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on as peacefully and naturally in the night as in 
the day. For readers over nine. 

Behind the Line. A story of college life and 
football. By Ralph Henry Barbour.  Illus- 
trated. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1902. 
pp. 258. $t.2onet. Another football story with 
a spirit of courage and fairness. For boys over 
ten. 

Brook Book. A first acquaintance with the 
brook and its inhabitants through the changing 
year. By Mary Rogers Miller. Illustrated. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1902. 
pp. 241. $1.35 net. A well-illustrated nature 
book for older readers 

Brave-heart Elizabeth. A story of the Ohio 
frontier. By Adele E. Thompson. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1902. pp. 286. $1 
net. The story of Elizabeth Lane. Vivid pict- 
ures of the exciting experiences of the early set- 
tlers for readers of fourteen and over. 

Captured Santa Claus. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1902. pp. 8!. 75 cents. A charm- 
ing story of Virginia in the time of. the Civil 
War. Not strictly a juvenile. : . 
Colonial Children. Source Readers in Ameri- 
can History, No. I. Selected and annotated by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, with the collaboration of 
Blanche E. Hazard. Illustrated. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1902. pp. 233- 40 
cents net. 

Camps and Firesides of the Revolution. Source 
Readers in American History, No. lI. Selected 
and annotated by Albert Bushnell Hart, with 
collaboration of Blanche E. Hazard. Ilustrated. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1902. pp- 
309 60 cents net. Compiled from contempo- 
rary letters and articles. For readers over thir- 
teen. 

Caterpillars and their Moths. By \daM. Eliot 
and Caroline Grey Soule. The Century Com- 
pany. 1902. pp. 299. $200 net. A valuable 
book written from personal observation, pro- 
fusely illustrated by photographs from life. For 
readers of fourteen and over. 

Stories of Charlemagne and the twelve peers of 
France. From the old romances. By Rev. A.J. 
Church, M.A. Illustrated. New York: The Mac- 
millanCompany. 1902. pp. 374- $1.75. There 
is more about the twelve peers than about the 
king in this book, and their romantic adventures 
are described by Mr Church with much charm. 
For readers over twelve. 

Earth’s Beginning. By Sir Robert Stawell 
Ball. Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1902. pp.384. $1-8onet. An interesting 
account of the evolution of the sun, earth, and 
planets from nebulous material. For readers 
over fourteen. 

A Horse Book. By Mary Tourtel. 

Pink Knight. The story and pictures by 
J.R Monsell. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 1901. pp.95- 40 cents each. Two 
tiny picture books for the youngest children. 

How the Twins captured a Hessian. A story 
of Long Island in 1776. By James Otis. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1902. pp. 102. 
so cents net. The “twins” are little boys of ten, 
who are affectionate, plucky, and obedient. For 
children of nine or ten. ‘ 

Tn the Days of the Giants. A book of Norse 
tales. By Abbie Farwell Brown. Illustrated. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1902. pp. 259. $1.10 net. An interest- 
SS 


Books Approved. 


LIST OF BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’, 
COMMISSION. 


The following list will be the last published 
by the Ladies’ Commission. A careful canvas 
of the Sunday-schools a few days ago showed 
that comparatively few have libraries, and many 
of the public libraries now employ readers for 
their juvenile literature. Under these circum. 
stances the commission feels that its work is no 
longer necessary. ; 


Adventures of Torqua. Being the life and re- 
markable adventures of three boys, refugees on 
the island of Santa Catalina (Pimug-na) in the 
eighteenth century. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. Boston:. Little,-Brown & Co. 1902. 
pp. 282. $1.20. For readers from nine to four- 
teen. 

Album of Adventures which happened to us in 
our Holidays. By Ascott R. Hope. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. 1901. pp.332- $1.75: 
The adventures by land and sea of a young Eng- 
lish lad whose holiday travels led him to Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and America, For boys from 
ten to fifteen. i 

Among the Night People. By Clara D:llingham 
Pierson. Illustrated. New York: E. P, Dutton 
&Co. 1902. pp. 221. $1 net. Stories of night 
creatures. This book would help children who are 
afraid of the dark to realize that the world goes 


The Glove with- 
out an Equal. WP 


THE DUCHESSE 


Other gloves lose shape the longer they are worn. 
The Duchesse Glove does not. It is smooth and 
shapely when worn out. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Buttons or Lace, $1.75 


Sent everywhere by mail. Postage, 2 cts. pair 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 
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ing collection of mythological tales. For read- 
ers from nine to fourteen. 

In the Days of Queen Elisabeth. By Eva 
March Tappan, Ph.D, Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1902. pp. 294. 80 cents net. 
An historical sketch of Elizabeth from her birth 
to her death, giving interesting facts about the 
manners and customs of the time. For readers 
of twelve and over. 

Jeb Hutton. The story of a Georgia boy. 
James B. Concolly. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. pp. 389. $1.20 
net. A clean, strong story of the development 
of a Southern country boy. For boys over 
twelve. 

Jimmy Crow. By Edith Francis Foster. 
Illustrated. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. pp. 
80. 60 cents net. A story of a tame crow, 
words being illustrated by pictures instead of 
being spelled. It would amuse children of five 
and older. 

Just So Stories for little children. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. Illustrated by the author. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1902. pp. 
249. $1.20 net. 

King Mombo. By Paul Du Chaillu. Illus- 
trated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1902. pp. 225. $f.5onet. The author’s expe- 
riences among the natives of South Africa, 
while collecting birds, butterflies, and beasts. 
For readers from ten to fourteen. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Literature. 
The Memoirs of Paul Kruger.* 


This is a book that every one who wishes to 
be informed on the subject ought to read, and 
yet it seems to us a book which ought not to 
be taken as final authority on any point at 
issue. For instance, after the brief account of 
his boyhood and the adventures of his early 
life, Mr. Kruger tells how he began his public 
career. It happens that this period is coinci- 
dent with the time when David Livingstone 
was living with the natives in South Africa. 
The Boers came into the region occupied by 
the Kaffirs, and hostilities began. Mr. Kruger 
says that in Livingstone’s house was “found 
a complete workshop for repairing guns, and a 
quantity of materials of war which Living- 
stone was storing for Secheli, a Kaffir chief- 
tain.’ In this statement, and all others con- 
cerning the relations between the Boers and 
the Kaffirs, Kruger flatly contradicts the state- 
ments of Livingstone, who, he says, abused the 
Boers “throughout the length and _ breadth 
of England, and slandered them in every pos- 
sible way as enemies of the missionaries and 
crue] persecutors of the blacks.” Forty years 
ago Livingstone stated that the supplies which 
were taken from his house were deposited 
there by English hunters who had gone to join 
Gordon Cumming to shoot big game. Mr. 
Livingstone does not mention President Kruger, 
because he was not then conspicuous; but 
the statement he made was that the Boers “felt 
aggrieved by their supposed losses in the eman- 
cipation of their Hottentot slaves, and deter- 
mined to erect themselves into a republic, in 
which they might pursue, without molestation, 
the ‘proper treatment of the blacks.’ It is 
almost needless to add that the ‘proper treat- 
ment’ has always contained in it the essential 
element of slavery,—namely, compulsory unpaid 
labor.” President Kruger says that his parents 
told him that “they emigrated because the 
English first sold the slaves, and, after they had 
got the money, set these slaves free again”; 


*Tur Memorrs of Paut Krucer, Told by Himself. 
New York; The Century Company, $3.50, 
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and, besides, they paid for the emancipated 
slaves in England, where it was difficult to 
collect. President Kruger says they were not 
enemies of the natives, while Livingstone de- 
scribes Boer raids to obtain slaves, and ex- 
presses his wonder “that men by no means 
destitute of the better feelings of our nature 
should with one accord set out, after loading 
their own wives and children with caresses, 
and proceed to shoot down in cold blood men 
and women of a different color.” Livingstone 
said at first that he could not believe the na- 
tives; but he afterward heard Boers, “some 
bewailing and denouncing, others glorying in 
the bloody scenes in which they themselves 
had been the actors.” 

The impression one gets from reading this 
narrative of events is that President Kruger be- 
lieved that the Boer treatment of the natives 
was just, because, as his German translator says, 
“severity was essential. The black man had 
to be taught that he came second, that he be- 
longed to the inferior class which must obey 
and learn.” He believed his cause as against 
the English was just. He believed with all his 
might that God was on the side of the Boers, 
and that, therefore, the Boers would finally be 
victorious. He does not content himself with 
pointing out particular examples of English 
treachery and untruthfulness. He does not 
hesitate to describe the English as always arro- 
gant, iniquitous, and using “lies, treachery, in- 
trigues, and secret instigations against the gov- 
ernment of the republic.” He has only con- 
tempt for Lord Roberts, to whom in an amusing 
way he gives all histitles. Sir Hercules Robin- 
son he excepts from his general denunciation of 
English statesmen and officers. 

On the face of it this appears to be a statement 
made ex parte, to be balanced against the state- 
ments and explanations which might be made 
by his English opponents. In brief and con- 
cise chapters the story is told of President 
Kruger’s various campaigns and administrations 
as president of the Transvaal Republic, with 
the causes which, in his opinion, led up to the 
war. His denunciation of Chamberlain and 
Rhodes is unsparing, and it is difficult to believe 
that any defence which can be made will clear 
them from unwarranted intervention in the 
affairs of the South African Republics. 

The book has none of the charm which 
makes Livingstone’s record of adventures a 
classic. Indeed, after the story of his youth is 
told, the veil is rather carefully drawn. They 
will be disappointed who expect to find an ex- 


planation of the marvellous events of the war, 


of the great sums of money at the disposal of 
the president and his counsellors, and of the 
abundant and efficient supply of arms and 
ammunition. The only explanation given is that, 
as they saw war approaching, they thought it 
necessary to arm themselves, and that in the 
later stages of the war they captured their 
ammunition from the enemy. 


THE QUEsT oF Happiness. By Newell D. 
Hillis, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
One is astonished at the immense amount of 
material in this large volume of over five hun- 
dred pages. We see by avery elaborate analyti- 
cal table of contents that Dr. Hillis’s survey of 
the search for happiness is only a ferm of an 
inquiry into the hopes, ideals, and efforts of 
human life itself. The problems of suffering, 
of inequality, of the function of work, of social 


l life, of the use of money, of the aims of réligion, 
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etc., suggest how wide the field of research. 
The matter is not critical or philosophic, but 
oratorical and popular. The style is rich, 
imaginative, graceful, and flows so easily and 
fluently that beauty is only endangered by its 
own monotony. The prevailing tone is decid- 
edly cheerful and optimistic, and a fine spiritual 
earnestness moves in every chapter. But we 
must not look for scholarship or accuracy in 
such a book. It is somewhat surprising that 
the publishers should have allowed the use of a 
title identical with that of another book so well 
known as Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s, an Ameri- 
can edition of which was published in 1897 by 
Roberts Brothers, with an introduction by Mrs. 
Bradley Gilman. It is perhaps as surprising 
that Dr. Hillis seems ignorant of Hamerton’s 
book,—at least, we can find no reference to it, 
nor is it included in the list of authorities and 
books of reference appended to the present 
volume. 


THE CuRIsTIAN Pont oF View. Three 
addresses by George W. Knox, Arthur C. 
McGiffert, and Francis Brown. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons.—Three of Union Theological 
School’s professors were called upon to deliver 
addresses at the close of last academic year. 
Without prearrangement these addresses dis- 
played so close a relation, and threw so clear 
a light on living problems of interest to relig- 
ous students everywhere, that, in response to 
request, they are here published in one volume. 
Prof. Knox, in “The Problem for the Church,” 
turns from too close an attention to theology, 
science, and philosophy, and insists that the 
pressing need is for a realization of the attri- 
butes of perfection, of God-likeness, through 
the example of Jesus. Prof. McGiffert declares 
that theological reconstruction, to be of any 
practical value, must build not from theory, but 
from the facts shown in the life of Jesus. 
Prof. Brown seeks to show that the Old Testa- 
ment, with its original religious contribution, 
is only fully to be understood as the rich back- 
ground for Christianity. The three addresses 
are scholarly, enlightening, and full of for- 
ward-looking impulse. 


REJECTED VERSES. By William D. Wash- 
burn, Jr. New York: The Knickerbocker Press. 
There is neither rhyme nor rhythm in this 
rejected verse, and it is hard to say why these 
irregular lines should be begun with capitals. 
Who would guess that the following sentences 
are anything but hard prose? ‘Having spent 
her fortune on some few women and his gam- 
bling debts, he fell into the quaint and pleasant 
habit of beating her Grace the Duchesse when 
he was drunk, and cursing her aloud when he 
was (sometimes) sober.... Her mother was 
a fool, I suppose, because she was made that 
way. She never had a heart because, ever since 
her father gave up retail trade, she’s done noth- 
ing else but try to break into the society of the 
upper classes.... Rather have my girl a wash- 
erwoman lady, ten children, infants always 
clinging to her arms, than one of these imita- 
tion female things that call themselves leaders 
of society.” In the thought of certain poems 
here there is, however, both strength and earnest- 
ness. ‘ 


UpreR CURRENTS. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
85 cents.—Dr. Miller has 


written many books which express his cheerful 


philosophy and his serene confidence that all is 
well with the world. More than amillion copies 


ee 
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of his books have been sold, which is another 
proof of the fact that people do read sermons 
and serious books, provided they are such as 
touch simply and naturally the questions that 
concern everybody. People grow weary, and 
they seek strength; they suffer, and ask for 
comfort; they sin, and long for hope of some- 
thing better; they face death, and dream of 
another life. These chapters are intended to 
incite others to nobler thinking and living. 
“We live well on earthly levels only when we 


catch the breath of the upper air and are im-| 


pelled towards the things that are really worth 
while.” The book is not large, and its twenty- 
two short chapters have such titles as “The Art 
of Living with People,” “Keeping One’s Life in 
al “Choosing to do Hard Things,” and the 
ike. 


THE TEN CoMMANDMENTS. By R. W. Dale, 
LL.D. New York: Thomas Whitaker— We 
take this to be a reprint, for Dr. Dale’s well- 
known sermons on the “Ten Commandments” 
were first published some thirty years ago. 
There is, however, no date given in the present 
volume, no preface, no publisher’s note, and no 
copyright announcement. The volume is well 
presented, and the sermons are admirable ex- 
_ amples of the direct, untechnical, vigorous 
method in which the great dissenting preacher, 
so long the most influential leader of the Eng- 
lish Congregationalists, was a consummate 
master. 


Miscellaneous. 


John H. Moore of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Boston High Schools and George 
W. Miner of the Westfield High School have 
put out a new text-book for use in all schools 


where book-keeping is taught, entitled Account- 


ing and Business Practice, which is published 
by Ginn & Co. The work is elastic, and may 
be used in the study of theory only or of theory 
and business practice. It offers a thorough, 
practical, and comprehensive text, in which 
each step taken is clearly explained and illus- 
trated. The book is so arranged as to offer 
the teacher the greatest aid possible. 


A good New Year suggestion comes from 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, who writes about the 
Bed-time Verses, by Henry S. Kent, which the 
James H. West Company publish on a small 
card, He says: “This is the best ‘Now I lay 
me down to sleep’ for little folks—and they 
needn’t be so very little either—that I know. 
I wonder if some other ministers wouldn’t like 
to do just what I am going to do, try to get all 
my Sunday-school children to learn and use 
them.” ‘The verse is 


“Now I close another day. 
I have quit my work and play, 
And, if I have done my best, 
I shall sweetly sleep and rest. 
I will trust the loving care 
That enfolds me everywhere 
And will keep me pure of heart 
If I only do my part. 
If I try, I know I may 
Grow in goodness day by day.” 


On the back of the small card Mr. and Mrs. 
Gannett print their greeting to the Sunday- 
school children with this rhymed counsel where 
to put the lines and when to use them :— 


“Hide the little lines in heart, 
And at night; upon your bed, 
Let them steal into your thought, 
As the stars above your head,— 
Till the Quiet, far and near, 
Fills with God beside you here.” 


Many of the other eight-and-twenty motto 
cards printed by Mr. West put those in debt 


who in their Christmas greeting wish to com- 
bine a noble thought, pretty type, 
Tate. 


supplements her Daily Strength, and is atranged 
similarly for daily use. The book is published 
by Little, Brown & Co. 


Literary Values, and Other 


Polly State. 
A Treatise on Atonement, 


Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 


receipt of price, by 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


The power of God in man is beautifying the 


character. 


-| divine, the transfiguration of man with the 
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ee “but I love this 
o “T am a sceptic,” writes a reader, bu ft anything 
and a cheap | coula ever lead me to faith, it is the spirit of this tender 
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Mrs. Mary W. Tileston’s collection of Prayers 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. During t 
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Company, 
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MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


in & Co., Boston. 
apers, By John Burroughs. 
efr.ro net. 


Americans in Process. A Settlement Study, Edited by 
Robert A. Woods. $1.50 net. : , 
Where American Independence began. By Daniel! gelections for Every Day in the Year from 


Munro Wilson. $2.00 net. 

From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
One of Thirteen. By Frances J. Delano. 

From Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 

By Hosea Ballou. $1.00 net. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
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the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Lee. $1.00 net, PRICE 81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sevtt, postpaid, on veceipfi 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Boston, 


THE LOST ANGEL 


A Christmas Dream 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 


Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills 


These stories have been printed together in 
a handsomé booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. ELLIs Co., 272 Congress St. Boston 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, SSS ee 


Boston 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


STILLING THE TEMPEST 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 26 


earth, conquering sin, and transfiguring human 
Price $1.50. 


Conrents: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain.® 


“A valuable as well as yery readable treatise. ..» The 
best popular history of Unitanan doctrine that has come to 
our notice. .... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—The 

‘ation. : 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 

ve shaped and Cog ee it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
aes hope, or eee ee Roth bacon isles its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... a 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.” — The Unitarian. 


THE TEMPTATION 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
l1ith Series. No. 27 


Human temptation, human struggle, and human 
victory. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
: 11th Series. No. 23 
The transformation of the human into the 


glory of the spirit. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - *- ~ Boston 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 


CIATION, 2§ Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Che Dome. 


_At Chrystemasse Tyde. 


Two sorrie Thynges there be,— 
Ay, three,— 
A Neste from which the Fledglings have been taken, 
.. A Lambe forsaken, 
A Redde leaf from the Wilde Rose rudely shaken. 


Of gladde Thynges there be more,— 
Ay, four,— 
A Larke above the olde Neste blythely singing, 
A Wilde Rose clinging 
Tn safety to a Rock, a Shepherde bringing 
A Lambe, found, in his armes, and Chrystemasse Bells 
a-ringing. 


For the Christian Register. 
Madame Santa Claus. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


II. 


It was the day before Christmas, cold and 
clear. Betty’s father had forgotten to come 
home for almost a week; but trade had been 
good, and Bobby and the Ryans had clubbed 
together and paid the room rent and bought a 
little coal. Old Mrs. Murphy had sent in some 
scraps of food, and so, after all, things were not 
so bad; and lame Betty broke out into a glad 
little song as she thought of all her mercies. 
Such a joyful little voice it was that the fire in 
the old stove jumped with delight, and made up 
its mind to join Betty and do the best it could. 
Then the kettle began to sing out of pure sym- 
pathy; and the early afternoon sun broke from 
behind a cloud, as if it were ashamed to sulk 
when so much joy was astir in the fifth story 
back. 

Betty could not go abroad this Christmas Eve 
to hear the singing in the churches, as she and 
Bobby stood on the curb. Her clothes were too 
thin for that; and it must be admitted that the 
lameness was worse, though Bobby and the 
Ryans must never guess it. 

As Betty limped about, she was thinking of 
the wonderful story Bobby had told of the Santa 
Claus in the store. 

“Dear me,” smiled the little maid, breaking 
off her bird-like song, “now wasn’t that just like 
Bobby? He remembered about me hanging my 
stocking up last year and crying because I found 
it empty. What a great, big, horrid baby I 
was! Now Bobby wants to make me believe 
there is a really, truly Santa Claus. Of course, 
I know he wasn’t in any shop, and he didn’t 
hear any hidden music,—I bet Z could have 
found it; and there wasn’t any old Santa Claus 
postmaster, and no beautiful lady, and”— Rap- 
per-ty! rap-per-ty tap! Betty jumped, then 
stood perfectly still. Again came the loud 
knocking, and it was on er very door! Who 
could it be? “Come in!” she quivered; and 
her tones were so sweet and delicious that it 
was a pleasure just to listen, as the “some- 
body” did on the outside. 

“Please come in!” Betty could not stand 
the suspense. Open flew the door; and in came 
an apparition so dazzling and brilliant that 
Betty dropped down right on the bare floor, 
and, clasping her little hands together, gaspea, 
“Oh! oh! oh!” In all her life the listener had 
never received such perfect praise. 

In Betty’s brain old stories and pictures came 
flooding in a quick stream of memory. This 
lovely vision was an angel come to the shabby 
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tenement, just as of old the angels came to others 
at Christmas-tide. 

It is so easy for lame little girls in high tene- 
ments to remember every blessed story they 
have ever heard. They do not have so many 
other things to crowd them out, you know. 
Betty could only look and gasp anew with joy 


Jat the vision that had come to her in the Poors 


shabby room. 

“I—guess—you—are—an—angel !” she whis- 
pered at last; for the tall figure had tossed the 
long fur coat aside, and now stood radiant in 
white and glittering with gems. 


“No, dear! Not an angel. Dearie me, I 
should think not. Just Madame Santa Claus.” 
“Ma’am hdd 


“Madame Santa Claus, little Betty. You see 
I know all about you. Old Saint Nicholas is not 
going to have everything to himself this year! 
Madame takes her share!” The lovely lady 
sat down in Betty’s old rocker, and looked with 
shining eyes at the tiny figure on the floor. 

“Were you going to hang up your stocking ?” 
she asked. 

“No!” Betty spoke decidedly, remembering 
Bobby’s sad face last Christmas. “I’m too big 
for stockings: I’m nine.” 

“Goodness me! Do forgive me, Betty. It 
is so long ago since 7 was nine! Looking back, 
do you know, nine seems just the age for 
stockings. I suppose you're going to have a 
tree, then?” , 

Betty laughed aloud at the absurdity of such 
an idea. 

“Well, I guess not !” she gasped. 

“Mercy! what ave you going to have, then? 
Surely, you haven’t outgrown a tree? Betty, if 
you tell me that you have, I’m sure I’ll have a 
fit.” Then they both laughed. Nothing could 
be jollier than this beautiful Madame Santa 
Claus. 

“We—are—going—to have a tea party! 
Bobby, Johnny, Patsy, and me.” The secret 
was out. Madame clapped her hands with glee. 

“Oh, what fun! And you'll invite me, will 
you not, Betty? Never in my life have I been 
to a Christmas tea party. What are you going 
to have to drink and eat?” 

Betty’s eyes danced. “If trade is good to-day, 
Bobby is going to bring in some liver and 
bacon; and Mrs. Murphy has sent me a little 
tart. If we scrimp it a little, I think it will go 
around.” 

“Oh, you precious!’ Madame Santa Claus 
beamed at the hospitable little maid, and 
swayed to and fro in the old rocker. 

“Oh! oh!” breathed Betty: “you ’most take 
my breath away with your beauti-ful-ness!” 
At this Madame slipped to the floor beside the 
small figure. She pointed her finger impres- 
sively, and said,— 

“Betty, you are zot going to have liver and 
bacon for tea: you are going to have turkey an’ 
fixin’s an’ lashin’s of thick mince pie!” 

“Oh!” sighed Betty, and almost fell over with 
amazement. 

“And there is going to be a tree! I hear it 
coming up the stairs this very minute. And, if 
you say you have outgrown this tree, I’m going 
—I’m going to—to shake you!” 

Something certainly was coming up the stairs, 
[here was a pau-e by Betty’s door, then the 
knob turned, and in walked a tree so tall and 
thick that it seemed to fill the little room. 

“Put it down, John!” commanded Madame 
Santa Claus. And then Betty saw that the 
tree had not walked, but had been carried by 
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aman. Two others followed, laden with ham- 


pers and boxes. 

“That is all!” again spoke Madame; and te 
three vanished, like Cinderella’s coachmen. 

“Now, Betty, when are the boys coming?” 

“At six,” dreamily answered Betty. ‘“They’re 
coming, even if it spoils trade. They’re coming 
just for me!” 

“Happy little princess!” laughed Madame, 
and pinched the pale cheek tenderly. “We 
have two hours. They will not be a minute 
late. I know them. Now, Betty, work as fast 
as you can.” 

Open flew boxes and hampers; and such 
treasures as lay within! Greens for the win- 
dow, and a big, big star. Suddenly the tree 
was weighted down by candles, all ready to be 
lighted, and shiny trinkets. Then bundles and 
books bobbed from the branches. Betty 
worked like a busy bee; but all the time, as 
though it were a dream, she kept murmuring, 
“Oh! oh! oh!” 

“O Betty, what fun!” With a whisk off: 
came the old red table-cover, and a white one 
lay in its place. A bunch of holly took its 
place in the middle of the board, and then— 
turkeys. Yes, two of them, and really of /right- 
ful size. And “fixin’s,” dear me, how many! 
And “lashin’s of thick mince pie”! 

“What do you think of that?” Madame Santa 
Claus was dancing about the table, and clap- 
ping her hands with delight. “Talk about 
Santa Claus! Why, madame is worth as much as 
he any day!” 

“One, two, three, four, five, six!” warned 
the clock in the tower four blocks away. 

“Those—boys—will—be—here—soon !’” 

“Quick, Betty! Light up! You take the 
lower ones. I’ll stand on the chair.” 

A blaze of light filled the mean room, chang- 
ing it into a Place Beautiful. 

“T’m—afraid— I’m— going— to — cry!” 
pered Betty 

“Don’t you dare!” said Madam. And she 
seized Betty, and gave hera great kiss. Tramp! 
tramp! tramp! In dashed Bobby and the 
Ryans. 

“Trade was jolly, Betty!” they all screamed 
atonce. “We've got liver and bacon and a jug 
of cider, besides!” Then the dainties fell clat- 
tering to the floor, and the three boys staggered 
back. 

Patsy looked as if he were going to cry; for 
he was “awful young,” you remember, and this’ 
scene unnerved him. 

““Patsy dear!” Betty spoke like a little 
mother, “this is our tea party. It’s real and 
honest. And this is—is Madame Santa Claus.” 

Bobby knew her, even in the radiancy of her 
gems and satin gown. He had never forgotten. 

“Come,” said Madame, “I’m nearly starved.” 
Then, because they were children, and hungrier 
than you have ever been, they broke through 
the magic and wonder, and fell upon the turkey 
and “fixin’s” in a manner to do your soul good. 
Madame Santa Claus told them such stories, 
She soon had enough to eat, and sat gazing at 
her hosts and hostess, with her eyes bright and 
full of love. 

“I wonder,” she mused at length, when nature 
had had its way and the good things had, for the 
moment, lost their charm,—“I wonder if you 
will let me sing to you?” 

’ “Oh, if you only would!” cried Betty. And 
the four dropped to the floor and gazed up to, 
the tender face. 


whis- 


Madame Santa Claus arose, and, standing in _ 
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the glow of the many candles, began to sing,— 
softly, at first, as if half afraid before this new 
and absorbed audience. Then the glorious 
voice broke bounds, and filled the room and 
even the dreary tenement beyond. 


“O holy night! 
The stars were brightly shining.” 


Lottie was delighted. The next day she went 
out with her mother and bought the pencils for 
Mary and Joe. When Mary came from school, 
they had just been carefully hidden away; but 
the eager little girl whispered to her mother 
that she could show Mary the one she had for 
Joe, “and you know, mamma, she won’t know 
about the one I’ve got for her.” 

“Now be careful,” whispered mamma. “Don’t 
bring but one.” 

Lottie flew to bring the pencil, and came run- 
ning back. “See, Mary, what I’ve got for Joe; 
and don’t you tell him.” 

“Not I,” said Mary, as she took the pencil. 
“How very nice! He'll be so pleased.” 

“Yes,andI got”— But,seeing mamm a’s warn- 
ing finger, she caught the rencil from Mary and 
ran out of the room. The door shut behind her 
with a decided slam, and mamma was thinking 
the secret was safe, when, lo! it opened just a 
crack, and a little voice called back, “There’s 
one for you, Mary, just like it” 

Nothing would do but Joe must see Mary’s 
pencil ; and when he praised it, and said it was a 
nice pencil for Mary to lend him sometimes, 
what did Lottie do, in spite of warning looks 
and coughs from Mary and mamma, but tell 
him, while she jumped up and down with de- 
light, that he was to have one for his very own. 

When Alice and Margie asked mamma one 
morning for money to buy a paper pad to carry 
to school, Lottie shut her lips very tightly, 
clapped her hands over her mouth, then laughed, 
and, pointing to mamma’s bureau, said mys- 
teriously, “You can’t guess what’s in there this 
minute, that I bought with my own money.” 

Another time mamma overheard her saying 
to Sarah, in the next room, “When Christmas 
comes, you won’t have to use that old penholder 
any more, and I know why.” 

Whenever papa used a postage-stamp, Lottie 
was always at his elbow to ask ‘Gf his stamps 
would last him till Christmas,” or if he thought 
“postage-stamps made good Christmas pres- 
ents.” 

Indeed, Lottie found so many times and ways 
to tell her Christmas secrets that the family 
finally gave up trying to prevent it. 

But, after all, what do you think she said 
when Christmas Day really came? 

“Oh, I’m so glad it’s come, because now I 
shan’t have to keep my Christmas secrets any 
longer.”—Helen Ames Walker, in Central Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


tap, tap, as if some one were walking about in 
the empty room over the kitchen. Up- 
stairs little-girl grandmother went. And what 
do you think she saw? 

She saw the closet door wide open, and she 
saw the empty crusts of her mother’s nice 
Thanksgiving pies; and she saw the naughty, 
guilty little deer who had licked out all their 
sweet delicious contents! And what did she 
do then? She took him by his pretty ear, and 
led him down the stairs; and he went as peace- 
ably as though he had done nothing wrong.— 
Babyland. 


Betty’s breath came in gasps. 
“Long lay the world in sin and error pining.” 


Outside the door toil-weary men and women 
clustered. And the ears grown dull with “sin 
and error” listened and forgot the past. How 
could they know that the greatest opera singer 
of the city was pouring her soul out in that 
grand Christmas song? They could not know, 
nor ever would; but they bowed their heads in 
silent tribute. 


“Till he appeared, and the soul gave him birth.” 


A Cat’s Repentance. 


A country cat of my acquaintance was much 
disturbed and excited by the introduction of a 
tame chipmunk into the household where for- 
merly she had reigned supreme. It was im- 
pressed upon her in the most strenuous manner " 
that the intruder should not be molested, and 
for a few weeks she acquiesced sullenly in its 
unwelcome presence. Nature, however, has 
not intended that cats and chipmunks should 
dwell in amity together. One unlucky after- 
noon the tiny creature darted tantalizingly 
across the room. There was a flash of pursuit, 
a faint, thin shriek, a dead squirrel lying limp 
and blood-stained on the carpet. Retribution 
followed swiftly. The cat was punished, re- 
proached, held over its victim, and finally thrust 
angrily and ignominiously from the house. - She 
disappeared for two days, and her mistress was 
beginning to repent her severity, when on the 
third morning she returned, bearing in her 
mouth a little live chipmunk which she had 
captured in the woods, and which she intended, 
apparently, should take the place of the one she 
had murdered.—Agues Repplier. 


Something stirred in each little heart,—some- 
_ thing that was never more to die. 

“Good-night, little ones. I must go.” So 
gentle was the voice, they thought she was 
still singing. “Thank you for letting me share 
your happy Christmas. Good-bye and—God 
bless you, every one!” i 

She was gone! But there was the remnant 
-of the princely feast and the tree. There were 
the warm clothes and shoes, the toys and books 
that they had never dreamed of, and, perhaps, 
above all else, the harmonica for which Johnny 
had been perishing so long. 


Lottie’s Christmas Secrets. 


When a little girl has five times as many 
pennies to spend for Christmas as she is years 
old, she ought to be very happy: This it was 
that made Lottie Pringle so happy. She was 
five years old, and she had twenty-five cents to 
buy Christmas presents for her father, mother, 
Brother Joe, and four sisters. 

“Now, mamma,” said Lottie, “let’s talk about. 
what I'll get, ’cause you'll have to help me 
think: only sister Mary did tell me what to get 
for you, but I’m not going to tell, I mean, I 
don’t think I’m going to tell.” 

“No,” said mamma, “I can wait till Christ- 
mas. But what will you get for papa?” 

“J did buy his present, mamma, when I 
went out with Sister Mary and bought your 
darning— Oh,” and Lottie’s hand was pressed 
tightly over her mouth. “Did you hear, 
mamma?” 

“J only heard one word, dear.” 

“Well, it takes two words to tell it, so I guess 
you don’t know.” 

“T think we would better talk about what to 
buy for Mary,” said mamma. “How would a 
lead-pencil do for Mary, and one for Brother 
Joe, too?” 

“I know they’d like that, mamma. They’re 
always saying, ‘Where’s my pencil?? when 
they’re going to study ; and I won't tell.” 

“No, you mustn’t tell.” 

“Mamma, I can tell you what I’ve got for 
you, ‘cause of course Vl] tell you all the things; 
but I won’t show it to you.” 

“Maybe you'll be sorry if you tell me now: 
you'd better keep it for a Christmas secret.” 

“Oh, no,” pleaded Lottie, “Pll just have to 
tell, I’s a darning-needle, it’s a darning-needle ; 
but you mustn’t see it till Christmas.” And 
then Lottie had to give her mother a hug and 
akiss. “You like it, don’t you, mamma Fj 

“Indeed, I do, dear; and I shall know just 
what to do with it.” 


The Skunk in Winter. 


Perhaps the funniest of all preparers for winter 
is the skunk. Hisserene highness calmly walks 
into a woodchuck’s burrow, and says to himself, 
—for he has no friends,—‘‘What’s the use of 
working when you can get some one else to 
make everything ready for your winter?” 
And he calmly takes possession and settles 
down.— St. Wicholas. 


There is a very pretty legend in Germany 
that the stag was the first earthly creature 
who noticed the angels coming to the shep- 
herds on the first Christmas Day. It is said 
that he knelt down at once. Therefore, he must 
on no account be left out of the Christmas 
festival. 


Grandma’s: Deer. 


When grandmother was a little girl, she had 
apet deer. Her father had caught it one day 
in the woods back of the house, and brought it 
home to her. It soon grew very tame, and 
would often follow little grandma into the house, 
and go from room to room, and could even go 
upstairs. 

One day, just the very day before Thanks- 
giving, the big brick oven had been heated, and 
little-girl. grandmother’s mother had baked a 
great many very nice Thanksgiving pies. She 
had spread them out in an unused room up- 
stairs, right over the kitchen, on the shelves of 
a big closet. 

There were many mince and apple pies with 
crisp flaky crusts; and there were delicate 
custard and golden squash and spicy pumpkin 
pies, all side by side in tempting array. 

Some time that afternoon little-girl grand- 
mother heard a noise overhead,—a little tap, 


The Christmas feeding of the birds is preva- 
lent in many of the provinces of Norway and 
Sweden. Bunches of oats are placed on the 
roofs of houses, on trees and fences, for them 
to feed upon. Two or three days before, cart- 
loads of sheaves are brought into town for 
this purpose. Both rich and poor buy and 
place them everywhere. 
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Good News. 
“As a Little Child.” 


“« Thou must be bor again !’’ O thou whose voice 
In thunder tones would visit all the earth, 
In lightning words would preach this heavenly birth, 
So men may weep where most they should rejoice, 
Go thou to Bethlehem, and see the child 
New born, beneath its mother’s beaming smile,— 
Look at thine own, and ponder there the while 
It laughs, for life alone exulting wild! 


That child, it has no memory of wrong ; 
That child, it fears not coming days of woe ; 
That child, it knows not that days:come and go; 
That child knows not that hours are short or long. 
Better than thou to care-worn anxious men 
That careless child will preach the “‘ to be born again.” 
— Edward E. Hale. 


The Way and How they Found it. 


A baby is born, and is laidin acrib. I like to 
use the eld Saxon word, because I was laid in a 
crib myself when I was a baby. A sentinel saw 
the light which shone eut under a crack of the 
stable door. That is Mr. Domett’s pretty fancy 
as being the first flash of the Light which has 
enlightened the world. 

A generation after the birth of the child 
there had clustered round him a few personal 
friends, men and women. Of these the men 
forsook him and fled when he was arrested 
in Gethsemane. The women stood by his 
grave when he died. But, after he died, the men 
and women got together; and the eompany of 
them was a hundred and twenty. We ten 
t mes one people like to remember that ten 
times twelve is one hundred and twenty. Not 
long after, the Book of Acts says that the num- 
ber of people who believed that this was the 
Saviour of the world was more than three 
thousand. A 

Three hundred years afterward Constantine 
believed that a fifteenth part of the people of 
his empire were Christians. Seven hundred 
years after that every king in Europe told his 
people that Christ was his Master and theirs. 
What works this increase in the number of 
Christian men and women? 

Ts it learning? Is it scholarship? No. 

I put down the pen with which I wrote these 
words to look at the best biographical diction- 
ary which I know, and read with some care the 
names of the poets, the preachers, and theolo- 
gians of the eight centuries between Iamblichus 
and the First Crusade. By far the greater part 
of these were what are called Christian writers. 
I do not believe that in five hundred of them 
there are more than six names which are known 
to the average college graduate or intelligent 
reader of our time. I think the names of both 
Augustines, of Ambrose and Abelard and 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom and Saint Jerome 
might be known in the circles of most intelli- 
gence. But excepting a few passages from 
Augustine and excepting the hymn of Te Deum 
and possibly one or two other fragments in the 
hymn-books, there have not been ten words 
which belong to those centuries which have 
been read in the year 1902 by anybody outside 
the theological schools. Yet here in the 
eleventh century was a Continent, the Con- 
tinent of Europe,in which every man, woman, 
and child was united absolutely in their de- 
termination to honor Jesus Christ. They took 
a poor way to showit, if you please; but they 
took a way which involved personal sacrifice; 
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which led thousands ef them to death away 
from home. 

Counting nine or ten centuries more from 
the First Crusade to our time, and you come out 
on what we call Christendom. The word 
“Christianity” is now practically the same word 
as the word “civilization.” Thus a law is now 
tested by the question of whether it is or is not 
a Christian law. In face of the blunders of the 
ecclesiastics, in face of ignorance and the 
worship of the letter and the idolatry of things, 
the name of Jesus Christ and the “Way,” as 
Saint Paul calls it, of Jesus Christ govern the 
words and the legislation and the business of 
the world. 3 

Yet, once more, when you look at the intel- 
lectual work of these nine or ten centuries or 
at the edicts of empeross or kings, you find 
that these have really literally next to nothing 
to do, perhaps nothing to do, with this present 
sway of Jesus Christ as the leader of men. 

Two millenniums nearly have gone by since 
he lived and died. He sent out twelve apos- 
tles, one of whom broke down before his 
work began. Of the other eleven, we know 
a little of four or five. We know almost noth- 
ing of the rest. Since that time, when we come 
to speak of men who are worth naming in the 
same minute with Saint Paul or Saint John in 
any list ef apostles, we find ourselves very soon 
at the end of our catalegue. It will be hard to 
name twenty leaders in twenty centuries whose 
public work in the fields of intellect or in the 
kindred fields of government, even with the 
magic of poetry or music, has placed them in 
the rank of apostles. Yet here are millions 
upon millions of men, women, and children of 
the world, making nearly half the people now 
in the world, who really belonged to the Chris- 
tian Church. They were born inte the Chris- 
tian Church. The baby born in North Street 
yesterday was wrapt in a Christian blanket, 
cared for with Christian love and Christian 
science, and protected by Christian law. The 
hundred pounds of coal in her mother’s base- 
ment were left there because Jesus Christ 
instructed the teamster to carry them. 

How did this come to pass? It came to pass, 
not because Ambrose sang the “Te Deum” in 
Milan, not because Saint Augustine sitting 
under a pear-tree in Africa heard God speak 
to him, not because Gregory or anybody organ- 
ized the church, not because Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon stormed the city of Jerusalem. All these 
things helped in their little way. But here is 
not the mystery of mysteries. 

The world breathes more and more of the 
Holy Spirit: the world lives in a Larger Life 
day by day because some father and mother in 
the Black Forest, or by the Guadalquivir River, 
or in the marshes by the Elbe, taught their little 
children to say, “Our Father” when they learned 
enough to pray. It is because the story of the 
Prodigal Son. was painted with clumsy art 
upon the window of this church or that. It is 
because some dying soldier refused the cup of 
cold water that was brought him, because the 
man next him needed it more. It was because 
some mother, widowed because her soldier-hus- 
band had died in the battle of Tiberias, called 
her children around her and read them the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and told them that in a bat- 
tle on that mountain their father had been 
killed, and that in a grave on that mountain he 
was buried. It is the four Gospels. It is the 
religion of the four Gospels, which makes the 


world of today. And such lessons are taught. 
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to-day, when John climbs five flights of stairs at 
midnight with a stove and the petroleum which 
are to heat the frozen attic. Or when, in a drift- 


ing snow-storm, the fireman on-the tender shov- 


els coal into his furnace, so that your children 
may have milk for their breakfast to-morrow, 
Or when this boy or that girl have tried the great 
experiment of prayer, and found that it suc- 
ceeded. Or when a lazy boy, who had dis- 
obeyed his father, remembered a story which 
he had heard about such a boy, and went back 
to his father as the bey in the story did. Such 
lessons are taught when some Dorcas in this 
village or that dressed the wounds of a soldier, 
or lighted the winter fire of a blind beggar, or 
cared for a despised deserter in a soldiers’ 
prison. - The old heathen reign of each for 
himself was atan end. For the dawn—though 
it was only the dawn—of the Son of Righteous- 
ness was beginning to dapple in that black 
sky. Each for all; not he for himself, nor I 
for myself. As it proves in every life,a world 
of men and women, sons and daughters of 
God, find the Way of Christ, the Son of God, 
the Well Beloved, is the only Way, and in that 
way they choose to journey. 

This change, or, if you choose, this beginning 
of a change, does not come on the world as the 
world is instructed in intellectual facts. It 
comes by contagion. Love rules the court. 
Love rules the camp, because a brave man 
makes others brave. A just man makes others 
just. A pure woman makes others pure. A 
faithful woman makes others faithful. An in- 
dustrious woman makes others industrious. A 
hopeful woman makes others hope, and a loving 
woman makes others love. All this is said 
more simply when the Saviour says, “The 
kingdom of heaven is as a grain of mustard- 
seed.” You plant yeurseed, and,lo! the world 
is overshadowed. Or it is said, as Isaiah tells 
you of a spark in the tinder, that because no 
one extinguished the spark the whole was in 
a blaze. By which I mean to say that the 
religion of “Our Father who art in heaven,” 
the religion of Jesus Christ, quickening the 
lives of John and Andrew and Paul, of Mary 
Magdalene and Salome and Dorcas, worked its 
way in the glad contagion of life upon life. It 
is not a king and his subjects. It is not a 
general and his soldiers. It is not a teacher 
and his pupils. It is not command and obedi- 
ence. It is not even discipline. It is life enliv- 
ening life, love giving birth to love, truth com- 
pelling truth. It is fair to say, as a modern 
author has said, that, while the logic of Saint 
Paul has never converted one sinner, the 
parables of the four Gospels have saved a 
world. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Good Books for Boys. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
Some mother who is looking for boys’ books 
will be grateful, I think, to know that, if she 
gives her children “The Middle Five,” by 
Francis LaFlesche, or “Indian Boyhood,” by Dr. 
Charles\Eastman, or both, she will be giving 
“truly: Indian stories,’ written by educated 
Indian gentlemen. _ The books are as interesting 
to the grown-ups as to the children, which is 
another advantage. There is so much imitation 
Indian life that these genuine stories of Indian 
boyhood have real value apart from the charm. 
ing literary style. IsaBEL C, BARROWS. 
New Yorx. ‘ 
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girl in the school. There is a preliminary pro- 
gramme of a psalm, read responsively, and of 
Christmas carols sung by the school. Many 
of the children are Norwegian by birth, and 
they sing beautifully the Christmas carols of the 
Northland and our own English carols. The 
supreme moment is when Santa Claus ap- 
pears, Then is pandemonium let loose in yells 
and screams of delight, and each child departs 
the happier for its gift and the hour of fun. 
The affairs of the Willow Place Chapel were 
never more prosperous than now. The new 
young chapel minister, Rev. Bernard J. New- 
man, is taking hold of his work with great 
enthusiasm and good judgment. 

We have had as our guest in this hospitable 
city, for a few days, the famous Vienna ortho- 
pedic surgeon, Prof. Adelf Lorenz, whose skill 
in making the lame to walk has made him 
known throughout the land. Never did a grew- 
some subject more perfectly fit into the Christ- 
mas spirit than that of the operations performed 
by Prof. Lorenz. It is to the young children 
that he ministers so successfully, for their 
tender bodies and more pliable joints make the 
twisting and manipulation possible by means of 
which he corrects the dislocation of the bones. 
As one reads in the papers how fathers and 
mothers with their lame little ones in their arms 
have crowded to the doors of the hospitals 
where Prof. Lorenz has performed his public 
operations, begging the famous surgeon to help 
their babies, there comes to mind another, 
whose time of remembrance is this and every 
Christmas-tide, who above all others loved 
little children and gladly took them in his arms 
to bless and soothe them. The scientific inter- 
est in Prof. Lorenz has had a perfect chance to 
satisfy itself, for he has admitted as many sur- 
geons and physicians to his public operations 
as the operating-room would hold. Were there 
a Rembrandt living now, what a companion 
piece to “The Lesson in Anatomy” could he 
give us, with Prof, Lorenz for his central figure, 
around him, hushed and attentive, the eager 
rows of New York’s best-known doctors, the 
white-capped nurses, the assisting surgeon, the 
little child laid on the table, and the mother and 
father tremulously waiting for the successful 
issue! 

From Rev. John White Chadwick has come 
this word: “I am reading the proofs of my Life 
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New York Letter. 


Once it was the custom in many households to 
read alond on Christmas Eve that one great 
Christmas story of English literature, Dickens’s 
“A Christmas: Carel.” To how many it has 
been an incentive to a truer Christmas spirit, to 
an abandonment of self for the pleasure and 
happiness of others! Old Marley’s Ghost, with 
its Wolsey cry of remorse because he had not 
served mankind with all the zeal he had in his 
counting-house, has made many a man consider 
what he could do toward bringing about an 
ideal Christmas-tide. Never, it seems safe to 
say, have there been fewer Scrooges in the world, 
never a time when so many people have labored 
so whole-heartedly at this happy season to 
brighten the lives of the poor and to bring joy 
to children. From public schools to Sunday- 
schools comes the same report,— our children 
have been asked to do something to give pleas- 
ure to others, In one of our day-schools the 
teachers have consulted with the tenement-house 
inspector and the district nurse; and, with their 
consent, each class has taken one poor family 
under its care for Christmas, All the week the 
children brought in their gifts. In each class- 
room stood a big packing-box, soon filled to 
overflowing with staple groceries, toys, jellies, 
fruit, and bits of money to shake down among 
the crevices. It was especially requested that 
prosaic articles, such as clothes, hats, and shoes, 
should not be brought. And quite right; for 
such gifts are the poorest makeshifts, and are 
always received reluctantly by children. What 
have they in common with the glitter and joy of 
the Christmas-tide ? 

In our own Sunday-schools there is almost 
a complete desertion of the old way of cele- 
brating Christmas. At the Lenox Avenue 
school the money ordinarily used for a Christ- 
mas festival is to be given this year by the 
children to buy coal for the poor. Moreover, 
each child fromits home will bring one toy and 
one garment to pass on to others. 

All Souls’ Church has a large outlet for the 
good will and generosity of its young people 
in the Warren Goddard House (the Friendly 
Aid). Two Christmas parties are to be given 
there each day during Christmas week, con- 
ducted by young people of All Souls’, in groups 
of two or three. Last year 1,370 young folk 
were entertained at these settlement parties. 
What a goodly number to hail the returning 
festival! Little wonder that it is the greatest 
in the calendar! In addition, on the afternoon 
of December 28 there will be a jolly good time 
at the All Souls’ Parish House for the children 
of its sewing-school and their guests from the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

The practice of the Sunday-school of the 
First Church, Brooklyn, is both admirable 
and interesting, and has been followed for 
several years. The school appropriates a sum 
of money which is divided among the different 
classes to be used by each of them, under the 
direction of Rev. W. I. Nichols of the Bureau 
of Charities, in buying a dinner for some poor 
family. The members of each class in a body 
visit the home of the person to receive their 
gift, make his or her acquaintance, leaving their 
package and a “Merry Christmas” behind. 
The Willow Place Chapel Sunday-school, with 

a membership of nearly two hundred, has its 
Christmas party a day or two before Christmas. 
The chapel is decorated with greens. A large 
tree is set up with a gift on it for every boy and 
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of Channing; and the Channing parts, the quo- 
tations from his writings, seem to me wonder- 
fully good. I hope they will seem so to others. 
I don’t see how it can be otherwise. Surely, 
Channing had ‘a.prophetic soul, brooding on 
things to come,’ if ever man had. The longer 
I dwell on him, the more I am impressed with 
his greatness, and his potentiality.” 


M, A. M. 


What does the Saloon cost us?* 


Mr. J. A. Hobson tells us that in Great Britain 
“nearly one-fourth of the workmen’s wages goes 
for drink.’ Our counting in this matter is 
less accurate, but indicates a much less serious 
condition. We have, however, definite proof of 
a vast expenditure by the nation at large for the 
drink-habit, which demands close and continuous 
attention from all interested in economic condi- 
tions, as well as from those especially concerned 
for the moral life of the people. 

The Twelfth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor tabulates many of the “Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the Liquor Problem.” It 
shows that in the year 1896 the capital invested 
in the liquor manufacture and traffic was over 
$957,000,000, the total product being estimated 
at a valuation of $298,775,639. Of this vested 
property nearly 60 per cent. was in the retail 
trade, and therefore involved for the most part 
in the “Saloon” as we are now considering it. 
15 per cent. more was represented by the “retail 
trade combined with some other business”; and 
of that portion nearly 60 per cent. represented 
drug-stores, more than 16 per cent. houses of ill- 
fame, and a geod proportion of the rest restau- 
rants. During the year investigated by this re- 
port 1,170,379,448 gallons of all kinds of liquors 
were consumed in the United States. Of these 
a little more than 71,000,000 were “distilled 
spirits,” the rest being wines and malt liquors. 
The “tables of consumption” given, which in- 
clude the years from 1840 to 1896, show a vast 
increase relatively in the use of beer, the per 
capita consumption of 1840 (the total of which 
was 4.17) containing 2.52, or more than one-half 
of “distilled spirits,” while the per capita con- 
sumption of 1896, although showing the positive 
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“ncrease marked by a total of 16.42, shows only 
one gallon of distilled spirits drunk to every 
15.16 of malt liquors. We may be sure from 
this table that drinking of the heavier intoxi- 
cants is on the decrease, so far as the whole 
population is concerned, and that the use of the 
ighter liquors has enormously increased. We 
must further deduct from the distilled spirits the 
amount used in the arts and manufactures and 
the portion taken as medicine on physician’s 
prescription, at least 11,000,000 gallons, to get 
the amount used as a beverage. We have no 
available statistics to show how much wine and 
malt liquor is used for medicine. The returns 
made in money to the people by this drink 
manufacture and traffic, through the United 
States revenue tax, through taxes on land, build- 
ings, furniture, and equipment, and through li- 
cense fees, State, county, and local, foots up to 
at least $183,000,000. Over 350,000 persons re- 
ceive employment from the liquor business 
either as manufacturers, proprietors of estab- 
lishments, or employees. This partial summary 
shows that the financial interests involved are 
enormous. 

The economic aspects are, however, but 
slightly touched upon by such a summary. To 
say that we subtract even $200,000,000 as a re- 
turn to the public froma sum total of cost to 
the consumers which the most conservative 
would estimate as at least $950,000,000, and then 
argue that our actual drink bill is “only” about 
$750,000,000, would be a childish inaccuracy. 
That sum, indeed, makes a pretty black showing 
against the scant $200,000,000 we spend for 
education in public ard private schools; but it 
must be added to materially before it is left to 
stand. What does every dollar expended for 
drink gather to itself before it is through with 
its course? 

The relation between crime, vice, and destitu- 
tion and the drink evil, has been long observed 
and variously estimated, the “personal equa- 
tion” having made many statistics on the sub- 
ject unreliable. The examination of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Labor was an impartial and 
expert testimony as to the relation between the 
liquor problem and vice, crime, pauperism, and 
insanity as shown in the public institutions of 
that State. We have, however, in the second 
report of the “Committee of Fifty,” of which 
Hon. Seth Low is president and Prof. Francis 
G: Peabody secretary and (the object of which 
is to “secure a body of facts relating to the 
liquor problem which will serve as a basis for 
intelligent public and private action”), testimony 
which is unrivalled in this country in accuracy 
and extent. This statement of the “Economic 
Aspects of the Liquor Problem” tabulates the 
results of the study of the relation of intem- 
perance to poverty in centres of population in 
nineteen different States as made by thirty- 
three charitable organizations dealing with 
nearly thirty thousand cases in the investiga- 
tion. It gives, also, the results of a study of 
causes of pauperism made by experts in sixty 
institutions in ten States; also, the same study 
of causes of the destitution of dependent chil- 
dren in more than five thousand cases through 
several agencies of child-care scattered over the 
United States. And, last, the relation of drink 
to crime was studied in seventeen prisons in 
twelve States. From the information thus ob- 
tained the committee summarize the following 
results: intemperance is the producing cause of 
poverty in about 25 per cent. of the cases of 
destitution coming under the view of charity 
organization societies ; intemperance is the pro- 
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ducing cause of 37 per cent. of the poverty found 


in almshouses, or what we usually call pauper- 
ism; and intemperance is the producing cause 
of 4§ per cent. of the destitution of children. 
The summary of the committee as to the rela- 
tion between drink and crime is that nearly 50 
per cent. of the criminals studied show intem- 
perance as @ cause and 31 per cent. as the cause 
of their wreng-doing. 

Now the most conservative estimates give 
$100,000,000 as our annual expenditure for 
charity in the United States. The 25 per cent, 
of poor requiring relief, and the 37 per cent. of 
paupers requiring entire care, and the 45 per 
cent. of destitute children thrown upon the 
public for support because of drink habits will 
easily pass over $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 of 
that cost of charity to the expense account of 
intemperance. We pay out over $60,000,000 
annually for our court procedure and criminal 
trials and police force, exclusive of all moneys 
received back again in fines, fees, etc. We can 
easily charge up a third of this, or $20,000,000 
more, to drink. So that our receipts in 
taxes and license fees from the liquor traffic 
dwindle as we proceed in our inquiry. Of the 
economic cost of impaired work-power, of ill- 
ness caused by vice, and of the lessening of 
chances for development, physical, mental, and 
moral, of the drunkard’s children, who can 
speak ? 

Mr. Woods of the South End House in 
Boston says, “When the head of the family is 
a victim to drink, thrift is impossible.” Says 
Charles Booth, in his volume on the “London 
Poor,” “Drink, in all its combinations, adding 
to every trouble, undermining every effort after 
good, destroying the home and cursing the 
children’s lives, is the most prolific of all causes 
of distress, and it is the least necessary.” 

“Give me what you spend in drink,” said a 
workman to his complaining neighbor, “and I 
will give it you back in a home as comfortable 
as mine.” 

Give us all the cost of the drink-habit, and we 
will have schools and parks and playgrounds in 
plenty! ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


Another voice is lifted up, announcing the 
need and possibility of better conditions in Sun- 
day-school affairs. The sifting is going on, as I 
have said before, with great thoroughness. The 
very ones who can do this work best are under- 
taking it. College presidents, professors, and 
public educators are speaking out with great 
frankness. President Jacob G. Schurman, Cor- 
nell University, has recently given his message 


‘in Boston, He opened the course of lectures 


on “Certain Religious and Moral Aspects in 
Education” under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Club, and made some very frank state- 
ments. Itis possible that total agreement with 
him is not likely, but let us take heed to his 
suggestions. 

A general idea of his position may be obtained 
from the. following inadequate quotations, but 
all that we can make use of in our space: “The 
school provides intellectual instruction: it is 
neither a state church nor reformatory. For 
this moral and spiritual vocation the teachers 
have neither the necessary attitude nor creden- 
tials. Much as am devoted-to:public-schools, 
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and greatly as I appreciate their democratic 
spirit and the discipline they furnish in pru- 
dence and the moral virtues, I do not want the 
teachers either as priests or moralists for my 
children, although these teachers may be pro- 
ficient in their work and of irreproachable char- 
acter. 

“That men be virtuous and good seems to be 
more important than that they be educated; 
and I am firmly persuaded that children are 
trained in goodness, not by any study of ethical 
text-books, but by contact with good men and 
women, and also by the awakening of the senti- 
ments of duty and righteousness by direct relig- 
ious teaching For children, as, indeed, the 
generality of mankind, morality without religion 
is constantly in danger of degenerating into 
expediency and convenience, Here, then, is 
the situation as I see it. The schools at present 
do next to nothing for moral culture, and noth- 
ing whatever for religious training. I propose 
an alliance between the schools and the 
churches without derogating from the character 
or invading the autonomy of either. The result 
would be the union of moral with religious 
instruction, from which at present it is most 
unhappily separated. Of course there will be 
many obstacles. What new enterprise does not 
meet them ?” 

I am not so much concerned about the partic- 
ular plan which President Schurman may pro- 
pose as I am with the general statement of the 
situation. Wise men differ as to the remedy for 
the existing conditions. No doubt some satis- 
factory solution will eventually be reached. 
President Schurman’s proposition is similar to 
one broached by President Eliot of Harvard 
University. Towns and villages are to arrange 
for moral and religious instruction in the 
schools. Certain times at the beginning or close 
of each school day is to be given to this purpose. 
All the clergy of the community, Protestants and 
Catholics, are to arrange for using these oppor- 
tunities. The distinct faith in each denomina- 
tion is to be recognized and taught to the 
children of such parents asrequireit. President 
Schurman thinks this would allay denomina- 
tional animosities, give the children the benefit 
of religious instruction, and bring the clergy into 
closer and more useful relation with the commu- 
nity. 

As I have said above, whether this plan is a 
wise one or some other, the chief need just now 
is a stirring up of the public, an awakening as to 
the dangers ahead. The decadence of the nation 
is sure to come if we rely alone on intellectual 
training. When such men as President Schur- 
man of Cornell, President Eliot of Harvard, 
President Butler of Columbia, and many other 
educational leaders sound the warning, the peo- 
ple should take heed. 

Probably at no time in the history of Sunday- 
schools was the spirit of giving so fully carried 
out. There has been a reaction of late against 
the apparent selfishness wth which Sunday- 
schools have often regarded Christmas. From 
various parts of the country I have received 
inquiries from Sunday-schools asking the best 


| methods by which to carry out the giving idea 


among the children. Out of the many in- 
stances I may be permitted to mention one 
instance in an historic place,—the First Parish 
Sunday-school of Lexington, Mass. A card 
was mailed to the members of the society giv- 
ing information as to the time of the exer- 
cises, and adding: “It is the purpose this year 
to make this’a giving party, thus’ emphasizing 
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the true spirit of Christmas. It is therefore 
desired that all who attend bring at least one 
gift and as many more as possible. These gifts 
will be sent to Boston for use among those who 
will appreciate them.” 
“I doubt not there were abundant pleasures 
ided for the members of the Lexington 
Sunday-school. It is unnecessary to carry 
even a good idea to a severe extreme. My 
own experience proves that even the children 
_ of well-to-do families appreciate a simple gift 
which is shared in common with others. The 
nuine Christmas tree or party will recognize 
‘all elements. The members will receive some- 
thing simple and significant, and will also ‘give 
generously to those less fortunate in the world. 
EpwarD A. Horton. 


Mr. Longfellow’s hymns are everywhere re- 
‘garded as among the best produced by Uni- 
tarian hymn-writers. They have carried their 
message far beyond the limits of the Unitarian 
societies. But a quite equal, if not greater, 
service was that of his hymn-book-making. 
Some people thought he changed too much 
hymns that did not satisfy his taste and feeling. 
But we owe much to his daring liberties. He 
had great skill in extracting hymns from longer 
poems. Whittier’s fame as a hymn-writer is 
due almost entirely to Mr. Longfellow’s adapta- 
tion of parts of his poems to hymn uses. 

Mr. Longfellow, while preaching frequently, 
did not settle again for a long time after he left 
Brooklyn, not until 1878, when he took charge 
of the Germantown (Pa.) society, and continued 
for four years in a pastorate that is gratefully 
remembered. His preaching was always singu- 
larly quiet and impressive. The substance of 
it was that “morality touched with emotion” 
in which Matthew Arnold found the char- 
acteristic quality of religion, and the emo- 
tion was a trustful piety. He was too. often 
called “the brother of the poet,” as if he hadn’t 
any marked individuality of his own. A Bos- 
ton wit, Thomas Gold Appleton, once turned 


dent, Rev. John H. Applebees secretary, Miss 
Elsie Spaulding, Dorchester; treasurer, Miss 
Newhall, Roxbury. 


SamurL LONGFELLOW. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Samuel Longiellow was born June 18, 1819, 
the year of Lowell’s birth and George Eliot’s, in 
Portland, Me.; and he died in the same pleasant 
city, which he had always loved, and with which 
be had always had ties of brotherly affection, 
Oct. 3, 1892. He graduated at Harvard in 
1839. One of his classmates was Edward 
Everett Hale, and from henceforth they were 
loving friends. But Mr. Longfellow’s pre-emi- 
nent friend was Samuel Johnson. They were 
in the Divinity School together, graduating in 
1846. There they made together their “Book 
of Hymns,” which Theodore Parker called “The 
Sam Book.” It was the best collection of its 
time. Soon after his graduation from the 
Divinity School he was settled in Fall River, 
Mass., and remained there five years (1848-53), 
In 1853 he took charge of the Second Unita; 
rian Congregational, Society in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
His ministry was such that it endeared him very 
much to his people. Especially he drew the 
children to his heart, making the Sunday-school 
an important* part of his work. His religious 
ideas were very similar to. those of Thecdore 
Parker, so that many considered him a dan- 
gerous radical; but the profound spirituality 
of his nature and the exceeding gentleness of 
his disposition attracted many persons whose 
nature had some kinship with hisown. He had 
a way of his own—a very tender, gracious way— 
of doing everything. He was very strikingly 
“a gon of consolation,” his heart overflowing 
with sympathy for those who were afflicted, his 
words to them full of encouragement and peace. 
His Brooklyn ministry coincided with the acuter 
stage of the anti-slavery conflict, for seven 
years before the Great War, and it was his 
habit to “deliver his soul” on the great ques- 
tions of the time with generous, frankness, let 
who would hear him or forbear. In 1858 the 
society built a new church,—‘“ New Chapel” Mr. 
Longfellow liked to call it,—and atits dedication 
Mr. Longfellow preached the grandest sermon 
of his life, upon the text, “One God and Father 
of all, who is above all and through all and in 
youall.” I remember reading the sermon when 
it first came out. It was lent to a lady. with 
whom I was boarding in Bridgewater, Mass., 
where I was then at school. I remember what 
a pleasant idea I got from it of the Brooklyn 
society, little dreaming that I should one day be 
its minister, as I have been now for eight-and- 
thirty years. 

Mr. Longfellow made a delightful “Hymn 
and Tune Book” for the Brooklyn society, 
which it uses still. in connection with the 
hymnal “Amore Dei’? He also made a lovely 
book of ‘Vesper Services,” which was used by 
the society for a dozen years or more. No 
better book for this purpose has ever been pre- 
pared. Soon after leaving Brooklyn, Mr. Long- 
fellow, in collaboration with Mr. Johnson, made 
a new collection of hymns,—“Hymns of the 
Spirit.” Much of the work they did abroad,— 
some of it in Italy, at Nice, where they wrote 
the two noble hymns that we never dissociate 
in our thoughts and seldom on the printed page, 
—*City of God, how broad and far,” and “One 
holy church of God appears.” Mr, Johnson 
wrote the former, Mr. Longfellow the latter. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


I desire to say another word this week to 
those young people’s societies which are fully 
organized, but which have no affiliation with the 
national organization. When asked to join the 
Religious Union, these societies often reply, 
“What good will it do us?’ “What shall we 
gain by joining?’ Now, to my mind, replies 
of this character are the outgrowth of a radi- 
cally wrong point of view. It is as if a man 
were asked to contribute to some great fund for 
the relief of distant sufferers, like the smitten 
thousands of Martinique or the famine-stricken 
hordes of India, and should ask, “What good 
will it do me?” as if a man urged to enlist in 
*61 had stopped to inquire, “What shall I gain 
by enlisting?” In both these instances the re- 
plies are not only ignoble, but reveal a posi- 
tively distorted point of view. The whole spirit 
of public charities is not how much personal 
advantage can each contributor derive there- 
from, but how much good can he do. The 
whole problem of enlistment in ’61 was not as to 
the gain which might accrue to each volunteer, 
but as to the service which it was in the power 
of every able-bodied man to offer to his 
country., 

The same thing may be said, in a much milder 
degree, of membership in the National Union. 
Each young people’s society, if it is dominated 
by the true religious spirit, will ask #o/ what 
gain it will derive from such membership, 
‘but what contribution it can make thereby to 
the young people’s movement in our denomina- 
tion. This, in short, is not a question of recezv- 
ing, but of giving,— not a question of your own 
best interests, but of your duty to the general 
cause. I contend, let me Say with entire frank- 
ness, that any union or guild which is able to 
join the national organization, and yet is con- 
tent to remain by itself in selfish isolation, is 
simply not doing its full duty by Unitarianism. 
If is living a selfish life,—a life dominated by a 
spirit which, to say the least, but ill befits a 
religious organization. 

Joun HAYNES HoLMEs, 
President. 
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Business Notices. 

SS 

The Modern Dutch Revival.— A noteworthy 
exhibition is now being given at the Paine Furniture 
Warerooms in this city by the display of thousands of 
pieces of furniture built in the various shades of weath- 
ered, fumed, or antique oak. One advantage of this fur- 
niture is the fact that it harmonizes so perfectly with any 
kind of surroundings. It is as soft in color as an old 
painting. Some very curious pieces appear in this col- 
lection, typifying the furniture of past generations. 


Concord, Mich.— Several of the children have not 
missed a Sunday since we began with the Stars, and others 
only two or three, and those for some good reason. I 
wish we might find some plan as good for bringing them 
to the Y. P. C. U.—Viota Kgzrer. Address all orders 
to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddvresses. 


THE address of Rey. W. H. Ramsay is 
Louisville, Ky. 
SS 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 17th inst., by Rev B. F. McDaniel, 
Franklin Lee Barrows, of Fitchburg, and Josephine G. 
Gould, of Boston. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


EE 
EN Cee or COMPANION for a chronic invalid or 
elderly person, in or near Boston. A middle-aged 
Woman of large expérience desires position ; best medical 
references. Address M. A., 11 Pratt St., Malden, Mass. 


ee a eae EES NS I ee 
d tbparte daar son BOARD and good rooms may_be 
! had in a Southern home at COLUMBIA, S.C, De- 
lightful winter climate. For terms and other particulars 
address Mrs. H. A. WHITMAN, 1402 SENATE STREET, 
CotumstA, S.C. 


a 
FREE LOTS to build on and other benefits, to settlers 

of liberal religious views who desirea fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores post-office, public 
school, telephone. public library, and only Unitarian church 
$s Virginia, Address E, S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


NOTES. 

A new federation was formed at Roxbury, 
“Mass., December 12, to include the unions in 
and around Boston. The spirit of the meeting 
assures good active work in the future. The 
following officers were elected: president, Mr. 
Charles W. Hinckley, Dorchester; vice-presi- 
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the designation round, and called Henry Long- 
fellow “the brother of the poet.” And, in 
truth, Samuel’s nature was not less poetic than 
his brother’s, though he wrote little poetry 
besides his perfect hymns. He was an ardent 
lover of natural beauty, of music, and of all the 
forms of art. Nothing could exceed the gentle 
‘kindness of his personal life. On his seven- 
tieth birthday he said he would have only those 
invited to his birthday party who called him 
“Sam,” and that so many called him so, when 
speaking of him, if not when speaking Zo him, was 
one of many signs of his friendly and engaging 
disposition. His brother Henry once wrote a 
description of another person which applies to 
Samuel Longfellow as well as if it had been 
written purposely for him :-— 
“He preached to all men everywhere 
The gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The new commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished Nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, January 
I, at II A.M. at25 Beacon Street. Brief reports 
are expected from the secretary of each Branch. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Bosten, on Monday, December 29, at 
10.30 A.M. The address will be made by Ed- 
ward Atkinson. Subject, “The Proper S ope 
and Conduct of Industrial Organization.” Lev- 
erett R. Daniels, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Boston,—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, December 31, will be conducted by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


Haverhill, Mass.—Rev. J. A. Hayes has 
accepted the offer to supply the pulpit of this 
church for three months. 


Louisville, Ky.—Rev. W. H. Ramsay was 
installed as minister of the Church of the Mes- 
siah on Tuesday evening, December 16. Rev. 
Charles E. St. John preached the sermon. 
Subject, “The Household of God.” Rev. 
George A. Thayer of Cincinnati made the in- 
stalling prayer. The charge to the people was 
given by Rev. Fred V. Hawley, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Rev. John W. 
Day of St. Louis gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the new minister. The annual meeting 
of the society was held on Monday, December 
15. The meeting was largely attended. The 
church begins its new year with bright hopes 
and encouraging prospects of success. The 
church edifice has been renovated and newly 
decorated, and presents a very attractive ap- 
pearance. 


Meadville, Penn.—The Brotherhood for 
Unitarian Missions, Meadville Theological 
School, Meadville, Penn., met Sunday afternoon, 
December 14, Fred Alban Weil presiding. Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey of Erie, Pa., made an earnest 
and instructive address upon the types of peeple 
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with which the minister must deal. At a special 
meeting of the society it was voted to revise 
and print the constitution and by-laws. B. A. 
Hills, R. B. Spicer, and Samuel C. Spalding 
were appointed a committee to report upon the 
revision. 


Norwell, Mass.— Rev. Edward Keens, who 
came to us last July, has succeeded in awaken- 
ing a general interest and nourishing a new and 
growing church life. 

He has realized our need of a better enter- 
tainment course, and has arranged for four 
attractive lectures, which are to be iliustrated 
by the new stereepticon recently purchased. 
On alternate Sunday evenings the lantern is 
used at the church, and helpful talks are 
given on various subjects. The monthly 
church calendars are full of interest and value. 
The monthly social is also a satisfaction in its 
success. 


Roohester, N.H.—A call has been extended 
to Rev. L. H. Stoughton to become pastor of 
this church. 


Santa Ana, Cal.—The Unitarian church 
here, a pretty little frame edifice, is the only one 
of our denomination in the county; though 
Santa Ana has, perhaps, eighteen other churches 
of orthodox faith. As Santa Ana is a town of 
but five thousand inhabitants, this may give 
some idea of the struggle a liberal faith would 
have to obtain a foothold and become, even in 
part, self-sustaining. But at present, under the 
pastorate of Mrs. Eliza Tupper Wilkes, our out- 
look is brighter than it has been for years. 
The Sunday-school is gaining in numbers and 
interest. A Young People’s Religious Union of 
twenty members has been reorganized witb con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary holds regular meetings ; 
and a recent bazaar held in the church parlors 
was not only a “means of grace” in the way of 
social intercourse and increased interest, but a 
financial success as well. Mrs. Wilkes has just 
concluded a series ef able sermons on “The 
Foundations of our Faith.” 

The first of the year we are to have the Uni- 
tarian Conference for Southern California 
convene with us, and hope much from the 
interchange of thought and purpose. 

Christmas Eve there is to be a tree and other 
entertainment for young and old. 

The annual meeting of the church was held 
December 7, when luncheon was served in the 
church parlor after the forenoon services, and 
the business session held afterward. The utmost 
unanimity and good fellowship prevailed, mak- 
ing a most enjoyable occasion. 


Shirley, Mass.— The death of Mr. Joseph 
P. Hazen at his home in Shirley, Mass., Decem- 
ber 11, after an illness of only a few hours, has 
caused great sorrow in the venerable Unitarian 
society of that place. He was chairman of its 
standing committee, and foremost in the brave 
effort the little flock is making te maintain pub- 
lic worship. To this church of his childhood 
he was ever devoted. He was born in Shirley, 
and there nearly all his fifty-seven years were 
passed. He filled a large and honorable place 
in the community, occupying at one time or 
another nearly every office in the gift of his 
fellow-citizens. He was the village postmaster 
at the time of his death. No local movement 
that looked to the development and betterment 
of the town failed to find a warm advocate in 
him. He was every one’s friend, but especially 
the friend of those in need of his kindly ser- 
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vices. His funeral occurred on Sunday after- 
noon last. A brief preliminary service in the 
heme, to which the bereaved wife’s sister, Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley of Boston, made a gracious 
contribution, was followed by a public service 
at which all the leading citizens of the place 
were present. This was held in the Unitarian 
meeting-house at Shirley Centre, and was in 
charge of Rev. W. J. Leonard. He was 
assisted by Rev. Joseph Torrey, minister of 
the Congregational church of Shirley, who ~ 
paid a most tender and appropriate tribute to 
the departed in behalf of his fellow-townsmen. 


Whitman, Mass.—Rev. W. D. Wilkie has 
accepted the offer to supply the pulpit of this 
church for three months. 


Correction. 


In Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s advertisement, 
Hon. John D. Long, by no fault of the printers, 
was made to say “reviewal” when he wrote “re- 
newal.” 


Civil Service Reform. 


The Massachusetts Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Civil Service Reform Association offers, free of 
all expense, certain pamphlets, explaining civil 
service reform principles, to all high-school 
teachers in the United States who will agree to 
distribute them to their pupils as collateral 
reading in the study of civil government. They 
do this in the belief that there would soon be a 
radical change in public opinion on this subject 
if the graduates from our high schools could be 
taught to understand the nature and influence 
of the spoils system and the practical business 
advantage and equity of the merit system. A 
number of high-school teachers who recognize 
that the mere distribution of pamphlets in the 
schools amounts to little have agreed to arrange 
their lessons so that, by questions and com- 
ments, intelligent comprehension of the subject 
may be insured. Any teacher who would like a 
specimen pamphlet may address Miss Elizabeth 
Foster, 44 Fairfield Street, Boston. 


Beautiful Cities. 


’ 


It is a curious thing that there are people 
who go abroad to see the very things to | 
which they seem to be indifferent at home. 
Not only in great capitals like Paris, but 
in the smaller towns of France and Italy, 
they go about, Baedeker in hand, admiring 
beauties of architecture and public art which 
a sustained and well-directed effort would 
give us at home. They come back full of 
it all, and burdened with photographs; but 
they draw no lesson from what they have seen, 
and relapse into their old indifference to what 
lies about them. Not to speak of the selfish- 
ness of such an attitude, for those who can 
travel abroad are but a favored few, is it not 
better to live in a beautiful city than to make 
infrequent pilgrimages to one? There is no 
reason why an American city in a beautiful, 
natural setting should not with wise planning 
become as charming as any of the foreign cities, 
excepting the few which have in the past en- 
joyed a golden age of art. But forthe most part 
the public art of Europe is a comparatively new 
thing, and there is no reason why an American 
city should not achieve equally fine results. Our 
artists are no longer inferior, and our municipal 
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; _resources are fully equal. There certainly should 
be no disparity in private generosity. The only 

"thing that has been lacking has been a clearly 
held ideal, a conception of the splendid possi- 
: bilities of urban improvement. Those who ap- 
preciate such things have been too content to 
seek them by travel, neglecting home oppor- 
tunities. In a recent address, Prof. Josiah 
Royce of Harvard. spoke very aptly on this 
} point: “Finally, let the province more and 
more seek its own adornment. Here I speak of 
a matter that in all our American communities 
has been, until recently, far too much neglected. 
Local pride ought above all to centre, so far as 
its material objects are concerned, about the de- 
termination to give the surroundings of the 
community nobility, dignity, beauty.” 

Nobility, dignity, beauty, these things do not 
come accidentally, they are not the result of 
chance gifts, of monuments stuck up here and 
there at random. They call for wise and far- 
seeing plans, for the subordination of details to 
the whole, and of individual caprice to a com- 
mon end.— Springfield Republican. 


pieces, 
sified under Belgian, 


a dozen other names. 


with great cushions 
Leather, laced with thongs of hide. 


art of Medieval Europe, 
use. 


And you are sure of the work. 


Lord Byron. 


Lord Byron died April 19, 1824; and on April 
19 every year still appears in the London 7imes 
a notice of his death, as follows : — 


George Gordon Noel, Lord Byron, died 
moply for Greece, at Missolonghi, April 19. 
1824. 


4902-1903 
Succeeding *‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


“When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave.” 
— The Bride of Abydos. 


Sir Walter Scott, speaking of his death, said, 
“Tt is as if the sun had gone out.” 


Sermons has: been 
“Messiah Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage's 
resumed, and will be continued in 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


The London Academy refers to the notice 
appearing as usual last April, and uses it as a 
text for an article on the persistent fame and 
influence of Byron. It says: — 

“Eyery year, on the anniversary of his death 
‘in Greece, the advertisement appears to protest 
against the exclusion of his name from West- 
minster Abbey. This year it appeared when, 
in view of the coronation, the Abbey was shut to 
the living not less sternly than to the dead. The 
circumstance may have reminded a few people 
that Byron was not wholly indifferent to the 
coronation of George IV. The exiled peer had 
no intention of fulfilling his right to be present, 
but neither was he slack to claim it. From 
Ravenna, where he was flushing with pride at 
Goethe’s critique on ‘Manfred,’ he sent to his 
solicitor in Chancery Lane instructions to obtain 
his summons as a peer to the coronation. 
‘From curiosity,’ he added, ‘and let me know if 
we have any claims in our family (as connected 
with Sherwood Forest) to carry any part of the 
mummery, that they may not lapse, but by being 
presented be preserved to my successors.’ ” 


NOW READY: 


1. The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
a. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
3. Religion and the Children. 
4. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
6. Talking. 
7. What shall We do with Our Money ? 
8. Hearing. 
9. Glad to be Alive. 
10. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 


Series on ‘“The Religion of Jesus.” 


u.  L. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming King- 
dom of God. 4 
12. The Birth of Jesus. 


(By Rev. Robert 


Send for @ specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
isprinting in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Inclusive God. 
2. The Living Wage. 


Pere and Chere. 


—_—_— 


Snails are not only regarded as a great 
delicacy in Paris, but are reckoned as very 
nutritious. Hygienists say that they contain 17 
per cent. of nitrogenous matter, and that they 
are equal to oysters in nutritive properties. 
Nearly 100,000 pounds of snails are sold daily 
in the Paris markets. They are carefully reared 
for the purpose in extensive snail gardens in the 
provinces, and fed on aromatic herbs to make 
their flavor finer. One snailery in Dijon is 
said to bring in 7,000 francs a year. 


sage 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


UME 


It is curious to note how our exhibition 
of Weathered Oak furniture has grown in 
size. Starting a few years ago with a few 
it now numbers many thousands clas- 
Weathered, Fumed, 
Modern Dutch, Driftwood, Flemish, and half 


Here is an Easy Chair in Fumed Oak, 
covered in Spanish 


whole piece is in harmony with the simple 
when things of 
beauty were wrought by hand for household 


$531 


The 


There is a considerable saving in coming to us for this class of furniture. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” Register Tract Series. 


No. x. My New NgiGHsBorR. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. wee 

No. 2. THe ConcrecationaL Mrrxop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. ah 

No. 6. CHurcH OrGANiIzATIon. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 4 

No. 8 THe Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
jlliam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. if 

No. 9. Tue BreatTH or Lirz. By Rev. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. LipgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MotTIive-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joseru PRIESTLEY: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wat O'cLock Is IT IN Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.15. A Sour wit Four Winpows OPEN. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How ws_ HELPED OUR MINISTER TO. WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By. Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

6 cents. 

No.20. THEODORE ParKeEr’s LETTER TO A Youne 
MAN. socents per hundred. 

No. 21. THe THEOLOGY OF_ THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A WorKING THEORY IN Erutcs. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 Pfr hundred. 

No. 24, Tue Curistian Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 

per hundred. 

No. 26, Tue ResuRRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHORT AND Lone Views. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THE Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN Cuurcn. B 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $x.50 per hundred. 
No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Bioop or CurisT. | By 
ace James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, : 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 
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Pleasantries. Educational. ) 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Ependet 1844. New cy ied _No nag tests. 
e e. mple equipment. oro! 
training a college graduates. Special Siees ‘or 
others. Send for catalogue to 
President, F, C. SOUTH WORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND DRUGGISTS, 


Amid modern controversies as to what is in- 
volved in ordination vows, it is amusing to learn 
that, when the then Bishop of Durham ordained 
an uncle of Lord Halifax, the only advice he 
gave him was not to keep cows, and always to 
wear worsted stockings. 


©G'wan!” exclaimed Mrs. Gerrity in her 
wrath. “Fwat d’yese amount to? Who did 
the O’Dowds spring from?” “I'll have ye 
know, Mrs. Gerrity, they shprung from no one,” 
answered Mrs, O’ Dowd. “They shprung at 
them.”—Wew York Times. 


Massacuusetts, West Newton. 


; ; th year Sept. , 
The Allen School. $i 2hatsixpunils. 


Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New bui 

ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank, Cata- 
logue. Address Hzap Master. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gris 


GREENFIELD, MASS. i 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


‘The little daughter of the house sat down 
beside the minister, and began to draw on her 
slate. “What are you doing?” asked the 
clergyman. “I am making your picture,” said 
the child. She worked away earnestly, then 
stopped, compared her work with the original, 
and shook her head. “I don’t like it much,” she 
said. “’Tain’t a great deal like you. I guess 
I'll put a tail to it, and callit a dog.” —Duluth 
Tribune. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


aoe B30, 43 
eves 1,474.14 


$3,043,408.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190kes+sceecncerece 
LIABILITIES ecccetins cose ccsccess 


In an Iowa court, recently, a lawyer arguing 
his case beeame very earnest. Then he paused 
a moment, and said, ‘‘I see your Honor shakes 
your head as to that statement, but I desire. to 
reaffirm what I have remarked.” The court 
retorted: “I have not intimated how I shall con- 
strue your evidence or what my decision shall 
be. Your remarks are uncalled for.” ‘You 
shook your head,” was the reply. “That may 
be true,” retorted the court. “There was a fly 
on my ear, and I reserve the right to remove it 
in any manner I see fit. Proceed with your]. 
argument.” —Green Bag. 


Dpo™ NION LINE 
FoR EUROPE 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought te- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than Food 4 
re ago, and are now reprinted in Bean ee to a deman 

or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and tion are 
mingled with the cunningness, of a true artist. short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 
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“YAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 
Boston to Mediterranean 


New England... ..s.ssceceseeree cree eere Jan. 17, Feb. 28 
Commonwealth... ......--.+++-Jan. 3, Feb. 14, Mar. 28 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


An old salt on a steamer spoke to nobody, 
but sat in his chair and gazed afar until the 
landing was in sight, when he arose, took a 
huge telescope, and proceeded to sweep the 
horizon. Then he turned, doffed his cap, and 
courteously passed the glass to the ladies. 
When they returned it, one of them remarked: 
“That is an excellent telescope, sir.” “Yes, 
miss, it be that,” he replied. “That there 
’scope was given to me by Lord Nelson.” 
“Nelson ?” repeated one of the ladies. “Why, 
he’s been dead nearly a hundred years!” 
“Well, I declare!” exclaimed the sad old tar. 
“Ow the time do fly !"—P/iladelphia Times. 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK. A PLEA FOR REALITY. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


Labouchere, when attaché of the British le- 
gation at Washington, was sent to Boston to 
look after some troublesome Irish patriots. 
He lost all his money except a fifty-cent piece, 
on which he lived for two days, sleeping on the 
Common. Then, hungry and sure his remit- 
tance must come soon, he went into a café 
where he ordered a hearty meal. The waiters 
were Irish, and he noticed with horror that they 
watched him curiously. He wert to the desk, 
wondering what he should say, when the pro- 
prietor seized him by the hand, and whispered : 
“] know you. You are the great patriot 
Meagher.” Labouchere put his finger on his 
lips, and slipped off with the air of gloom pe- 
culiar to exiled patriots. In the general ad- 
miration no one thought of letting him pay for 
his dinner, 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 
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